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‘If POOR LITTLE FOOL isn’t a knockout, 
I’m a hobo.”—-UPTON SINCLAIR. 


IN MORAL OMAHA.... they said: 


@ “One must admire this girl, although she de- 
fied conventional morality.,.—Omaha World- 
Herald. 


IN LIBERAL NEW YORK they said: 
@ ‘She has disgraced herself, shamed her father, 


caused her lover to attempt suicide, made a hor- 
rible mess of things in defying conventions that 
keep society from chaos! Poor little fool!”— 


New York Times Midweek Pictorial. 


@ More people every day are arguing about 


Poor Little Fool 


By FULTON OURSLER 


Author of “Behold This Dreamer,”’ 
“Step-Child of the Moon.”’ 
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A Critical Analysis of Our Outstanding 
Writers 


SPOKESMEN 


Modern Writers and American Life 


By T. K. WHIPPLE 


Willa Cather, Robert Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, Theodore Dreiser, Vachel 
Lindsay and others are considered in relation to the 
poetic and practical temper in American life. The 
work of each is appraised as a whole and in detail, in 
excellent individual studies, $2.50 


Three Notable Books 








BIG MATT 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 


In a year of politics read this great American political 
novel of a great governor and a crooked political 
machine. $2.00 


THE INNOCENTS OF PARIS 
By C. E. ANDREWS 


An altogether delightful study of strange and fascinat- 
ing Parisian byways. $2.50 


MORTON PRINCE and ABNORMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By W. 8. TAYLOR 
Professor of Psychology, Smith College 


The only complete review of the famous psychologist’s 
work as a whole, Has appeal for psychologist and lay 
reader alike. $1.75 
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An 
Atlantic Prize 


for the most interesting 


$5,000~BIOGR APH Y 


of any kind, sort or description 


Submitted before May 1, 1929 


HIS SUM will be paid for serial and book rights 

alone, and will be in addition to all royalties from 
book sales. The biography will be published in book 
form as an Atlantic Monthly Press Publication by 
Little, Brown and Company. There are no hampering 
cules. Anyone may compete. The biography may be 
that of a famous personage, or it may be the autobio- 
graphical record of an obscure life which was interesting 
to the one who lived it, and can be made interesting to 
those who read of it. Whatever the original version 
the final manuscript must be submitted in English before 
May 1, 1929. 





Complete details in the June ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
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The Week 


HE Senate’s investigation of campaign. ex- 

penditures has revealed nothing scandalous, 
and it is hardly surprising that this should be so. 
With the memory still fresh of the recent scandal- 
ous developments in connection with the Republican 
war chest, and the Smith and Vare cases, the can- 
didate who would permit recklessly large expenses 
would have to be a very foolish man. Mr. 
Hoover’s $300,000 or so looks big to a citizen 
whose cash balance at the bank is $14.57, but in 
view of the number of states where he was entered 
in the primaries, it was not conspicuously out of 
line with the budgets of the other candidates. The 
chief fact of interest about the investigation to date 
has been the rather hostile tone of some of: the 
questions directed at Mr. Hoover by the Senators, 
and the obvious indignation with which he replied. 
Did his irritation do him harm with the country? 
Our guess is that it did not. Public sympathy is 


always with a witness rather than with his inter- 


The spending of a large sum of money is not a 
fact which can be considered alone; much depends 
upon the number of people who are to be reached 
in the course of the campaign, and the way in which 
the money is expended, whether legitimately in the 
attempt to persuade the voters, or illegitimately in 
an attempt to buy them. Obviously, there ought 
to be a limit somewhere to the amount which can 
be spent per voter, even along legitimate lines; 
but as yet, this question has hardly been considered. 
Cases have been decided on an ad hoc basis, with 
much depending on the source of the campaign 
contributions. Legislation limiting the per capita 
allotment would not in itself, of course, solve the 
problem. Honest campaign managers would be 
bound by it, dishonest ones would evade it and 
perhaps win by so doing. No law can prevent 
such practices as those of Will Hays when he 
sought to conceal Harry Sinclair’s gift by making 
it seem to come from several dummy contributors. 


ANOTHER step was taken last week by Mus- 
solini in the drastic alterations he has steadily been 
making in the character of the Italian government. 
The Senate approved the new electoral law, as it 
was certain to do, and the measure now goes to the 
Chamber of Deputies, whose approval is equally 
certain. The Senate, which is now appointed by 
the government, continues practically unchanged, 
the most important element in the law being the 
change in the basis of representation in the 
Chamber. This is no longer geographical but oc- 
cupational. A majority of the candidates are to 
be proposed by the thirteen confederations of em- 
ployers and employees, and will represent their 
occupations: agriculture, industry, commerce, sea 
and aerial navigation, internal transportation, bank- 
ing and the professions. The lists provided by the 
confederations will comprise 800 names. These 
will be reduced to 350 by the Fascist Grand 
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Council, which will then add fifty more of its own, 
representing “the moral, spiritual and_ political 
elements” of the country. This ticket will be con- 
firmed at the polls by the voters, who have no choice 
whatever, opposition being forbidden. Voters will 
include married men with children, aged eighteen 
to twenty-one, and those above that age who pay 
100 lire in taxes annually, or own government bonds 
to the value of 500 lire, plus civil servants and the 


clergy. 
IN FORM, this scheme has in it striking syn- 


dicalist elements; but it is syndicalist in form only. 
The occupational representatives will be chosen 
primarily, not because they are well qualified to 
speak for their various trades and professions, but 
because they are good Fascists. If anyone should 
get on the list who does not possess that char- 
acteristic, he is certain to be removed by the Fascist 
Grand Council. The individual voter, of course, 
has no power whatever; Mussolini takes the trouble 
to have an election presumably only because it gives 
a useful opportunity for Fascist propaganda. He 
does not believe in democracy, and has said so re- 
peatedly. Nevertheless, it is an interesting and 
significant fact that even the shell of a syndicalist 
social order should be set up. If Mussolini were 
to die, and the Fascist order were to crumble, the 
syndicalist state might survive and be infused with 
a genuine democratic spirit. That would be an ex- 
periraent worth watching. 


IN THE course of his three recent lectures at 
Princeton on our relations with Latin America, for- 
mer Secretary Hughes defended the policy of the 
United States, undertaken fully since 1923 and to 


some extent since 1907, of not recognizing any Cen- 


tral American government which comes into power 
by a coup d’état. He admitted in general that “the 
de facto ability of a government to hold the reins 
of administrative power, and proof of its position to 
fulfill all international obligations, has been accepted 
for more than a century by the United States as 
basis for the recognition of foreign governments 
unless these governments repudiated their foreign 
obligations.” But he supports the Central Ameri- 
can treaty of 1923, which we did not sign but by 
which we have since held ourselves to be bound, as 
follows: 


It may be said that the treaty itself was a mistake 
and that the United States should have dissuaded the 
Central American Republics from making such a 
treaty. Such a suggestion hardly deserves considera- 
tion, as it would frankly place the United States on 
the side of bloodshed and disorder as opposed to an 
effort, even if difficult and at times unsuccessful, to 
promote stability. . . . We hope that the day will 
soon come when constitutional processes of govern- 
ment will be secure in Central America, and one way 
to try to make them secure is to/recognize the pro- 
visions of their own treaties. This does not involve, 
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and should not be a pretext for, an interference in their 
internal affairs, but a recognition of the international 
obligations which they have assumed toward each 
other. 


THOSE who. criticize our present policy would 
point out to Mr. Hughes that not all the bloodshed 
and disorder come with successful revolutions. .\ 
dictator in control of a country may also shed blood, 
as those who are familiar with Venezuela’s recent 
history know. A people crushed beneath the hee! 
of an autocrat, and goaded beyond endurance, ma, 
rebel even when their rebellion is foredoomed to 
failure. Our present policy would cause us to sup- 
port such a dictator, if he got into power by a pre- 
tence of orderly means, or if he had been in power 
before 1923, no matter how unfit to rule he might 
be. The argument that the policy of declining to 
recognize revolutionary governments does not in- 
volve us in the internal affairs of a country, is 
not in accordance with the historical facts. In 
Nicaragua, for example, it has caused us to in- 
terfere as completely as possible in those internal 
affairs. It has done the same thing in other coun- 
tries. No Central American government can long 
survive without our approval, nowadays; and there- 
fore any new government which receives our back- 
ing is guaranteed by us to its own citizens as being 
legitimate. The involvement grows worse as time 
goes on, and the advantages from our own point 
of view seem to be virtually nil. 


NO more wholesome victory for civil libertics 
has been won since the War than the unanimous 
decision of the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New Jersey reversing the conviction of Roger N. 
Baldwin and eight textile strikers for taking part 
in a meeting in the City Hall Plaza of Passaic. 
Following the frequent custom of officials sym- 
pathetic with employers in labor troubles, the police 
had refused to allow the strikers to hold a meeting 
in a hall hired for the purpose. In protest, a large 
crowd of strikers marched to the City Hall, where 
one of those subsequently arrested started to ad- 
dress them. The Chief of: Police proceeded to 
read the riot act, and his men cleared the plaza 
and arrested those who they thought were the 
strike leaders. Mr. Baldwin has for months been 
facing the probability of spending six months in 
jail as a consequence. The highest court in the 
state now says that the apparent purpose of the 
meeting .was not unlawful. It goes on, “It was 
essential in order to constitute an offense of unlaw- 
ful assembly that the meeting be held and conducted 
in such a manner as to reasonably create in the 
minds of firm and courageous persons a well 
founded fear ot threatened ' danger to the public 
peace. We find an utter absence of any such proof.” 
Mr. Baldwin has performed a service of great 
value and much personal risk by submitting himself 
to such a test of constitutional rights for labor. 
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RADICALS in the labor movement who insist 
that union-management coéperation, which they call 
“class collaboration,” and labor banking and insur- 
ance, which they call ‘‘trade-union capitalism” are 
the sign and product of weakness in the unions, 
should ponder on the biennial convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, which 
has just met in Cincinnati. This union is admittedly 
one of the strongest in the country. Though ex- 
isting in a highly competitive and often depressed 
industry, it has been able, as its Executive Board 
reported to the convention, to strengthen and ex- 
tend its hold, and to limit the competition of the 
non-union sections of the trade which it has not yet 
succeeded in organizing. Yet this same report is 
by no means chiefly occupied with stories of con- 
flict and class antagonism. On the contrary, it 
relates how the union has codperated with manu- 
facturers to improve and cheapen production, to 
introduce new lines, even to save them from bank- 
ruptcy by extensions of credit. It shows how it has 
bent every nerve to understand and deal with the 
industry on whose prosperity the welfare of its 
members depends. It tells of the growth of its two 
banks, of its unemployment insurance, now success- 
fully operating in Chicago and soon to be extended 
to other centers, of its active and intelligent re- 
search department, of its splendid codéperative 
housing achievement in New York, and of other 
similar activities. A strategy which knows how to 
fight strenuously when fighting is necessary, but also 
knows how to build when fighting is not necessary, 
has obviously contributed immensely to the power 
of this labor organization... In fact, a weak union, 
less intelligently led, could not have carried out the 
constructive policies which: the Communists call a 
sign of flabbiness. 


IT IS tempting to point out, by way of contrast, 
the difficulties of a sister organization, the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which 
has just met in Boston. In this union the “left- 
wing” revolt was able to achieve more power, being 
in control of the administration for a time; the 
union is still torn by dissension; and it has been 
slipping backward from the position it once held. 
Yet it would be unjust to attribute its trouble solely 
to the insurgency of the Communists; intricate po- 
litical conflicts, which we have not the space to 
elaborate upon, afford no such simple explanation. 
Doubtless the industry, too, has experienced shifts 
and depressions more difficult to control than those 
which have occurred in the manufacture of men’s 
clothing. Nevertheless it remains true that the 
dogmatic Communist insistence on unalloyed ‘“mil- 
itancy” and class warfare has contributed nothing 
to an already bad situation, but has rather pre- 
vented any improvement. The price of survival and 
power for a union in the existing world is an in- 
formed and pragmatic attitude toward concrete 
industrial problems. 
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JAMES H. MAURER, recently nominated for 
Vice-President on the Socialist ticket, and for six- 
teen years President of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, recently delivered a farewell address 
to that body which constituted an uncommonly in- 
structive survey of the whole field of labor policy. 
Some of his most pungent remarks show that labor 
is taking cognizance of the problem of unemploy- 
ment resulting from improved efficiency. After 
stating that he believes in the encouragement by 
unions of better methods of production, he goes 
on to say, “Labor must soon realize that unless the 
political, social and industrial leaders of the country 
change their policies it will be suicide for the worker 
to continue to coéperate with the experts in making 
industry more efficient. Labor must share fully in 
the practical and concrete benefits of these improve- 
ments in productivity or the present system cannot 
continue.’ Mr. Maurer advocates larger wages, 
shorter hours, and the adoption of state unemploy- 
ment-insurance to tide over the periods of adjust- 
ment. 


An American View of the 
War Debts 


R. J. M. KEYNES’ article on the war debts, 
printed on another page of this number, was 
not addressed originally to Americans, but was 
written as a popular talk for the British public. ‘This, 
no doubt, accounts for its cursory treatment of the 
issues involved. It will be of interest to our readers 
for its financial calculations, and also as an illustra- 
tion of a point of view so prevalent abroad, and 
held even by such British liberals as Mr. Keynes. 
Nevertheless, we cannot let it pass without noting 
a vigorous dissent. The British, if informed only by 
such statements as this, will be totally incapable of 
understanding the American view of the matter, 
which can hardly be changed by this type of argu- 
ment. Difference will harden into disagreement, 
and no progress in adjusting a troublesome issue 
will be made. 

Mr. Keynes assumes that the Allies had a com- 
mon cause in the War which the United States 
accepted, somewhat tardily, of course, but shoulder- 
ing her full share in the obligations to which it 
gave rise, as if she had been a partner from 1914. 
He assumes that the Allies (including the United 
States) pooled all their resources in this common 
cause—men, munitions, supplies and money—and 
that it was just a convenience that the advances of 
money were called loans instead of contributions. 
And he reasons that, since the extension of loans 
was an important part of the share of the United 
States in the War, it is unjust for her to exact re- 
payment, especially when she will, by doing so, take 
from the Allies virtually all the reparations they 
will probably be able to exact from Germany. 

It is, nevertheless, an historical fact that the 
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United States spent almost three years after the 
outbreak of the War attempting to avoid being 
involved in a conflict from whose origins she was 
totally separated and for whose purposes—pub- 
lished or concealed—she had not the slightest re- 
sponsibility. During a good part of this period she 
was engaged in a struggle with Great Britain her- 
self in an effort to preserve neutral rights at sea. 
Germany's submarine warfare furnished the final 
pressure which made it seem necessary to enter the 
War on one side or the other. But before doing 
so, the American President did his best to call 
forth a binding and concrete statement of the war 
aims of each party, since it had not been at ail 
certain for what positive objects either the Central 
Powers or the Allies had been fighting, and Wilson 
did not desire to throw the strength of this nation 
behind an unclear or secret purpose. Such state- 
ments of war aims were eventually forthcoming, but 
were far from frank or inclusive. As a matter of 
fact, the Allies never had a wholly common cause, 
except to visit an overwhelming defeat upon Ger- 
many. And as a matter of fact, the United States 
never became one of the Allies, but entered the 
War for a declared set of objects, rather sharply 
at variance with those subsequently discovered, 
through the publication of the secret treaties, to 
have been the Allies’. 

It cannot be said that these differences are of no 
importance, having been resolved in a mutually sat- 
isfactory agreement at Versailles. Nor can it be 
said that the victors pooled the spoils, as they are 
supposed to have pooled their efforts in the War. 
All the Allies received enormous accessions of ter- 
ritory, some of it immediately valuable, and much 
of it potentially of value. Great Britain achieved 
the destruction of the German fleet and the weak- 
ening of the German merchant marine. The United 
States had declared that she wanted no material 
spoils—and she received none. What she did want 
was a permanent pacification of the world, a rear- 
rangement of sovereignties which would in itself 
tend to be stable, general disarmament, an end to 
the system of alliances, and “freedom of the seas.” 
In return for these things she would be willing to 
abandon her isolation by entering an association of 
nations to help Europe keep the peace. It would 
be futile to contend that any appreciable measure of 
all this has been achieved. The fact that Wilson 
himself may have been partly responsible for the 
failure to effectuate his aims in the treaty, and that 
in spite of that failure he advised his countrymen 
to enter the League, does not modify the conviction 
of the average American that this country, unlike 
the Allies, got nothing either of tangible or intangi- 
ble value out of her participation in the War. 

The “common cause,” in the general American 
mind, is simply non-existent—except in the sense of 
coéperation for victory while the War was on. 
There are, it is true, Americans who swallowed the 
war propaganda whole, and believed (or at least 
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asserted) that we were defending our own hearth- 
stones and our national existence against German 
aggression. Persons with this turn of mind might 
logically accept the type of moral argument on the 
war debts set forth by Mr. Keynes, but it is an 
ironical fact that those in this country who were 
most unreasoning in their support of the War are 
now most adamant against revision of the Allied 
debts. It is a type of jingo inconsistency with which 
Mr. Keynes is no doubt familiar in his own country. 

How, then, about the pooling of resources? 
Surely, to suppose that this was done without dis- 
tinction or qualification is to think of an imaginary, 
not the real War. Even the armies in the field were 
not subjected to a unified command until the very 
end. And were supplies and munitions really re- 
garded as interchangeable with soldiers? Did Japan 
contribute freely the goods which she sent to the 
Allies, or was she paid for them? Was not Canada 
paid for her material contributions ? And Australia ? 
Did not the United States pay over $4,000,000,000 
in cash for what she bought in France and Great 
Britain for her army? Then why is there any lack 
of moral obligation on Great Britain, France, and 
Italy to pay for the supplies and munitions they 
bought in the United States? ‘The fact that they 
had to borrow from us the money with which to 
pay for part of these supplies seems to have no 
bearing on the issue. 

Surely there was no understanding in this coun- 
try that the sums loaned to Great Britain and the 
other Allies during the War were really gifts, called 
loans for convenience. Perhaps Congress woul: 
have voted them as subsidies, if it had been under- 
stood that the taxpayers would be obliged to stand 
the loss. Perhaps the citizens were deeply enough 


‘concerned in the War to be willing to make this 


contribution. We do not know. But we do know 
that no such suggestion was made. In 1917 the 
French government expressly repudiated the idea 
that it would receive any help as a gift, and in 1919 
the French High Commissioner in this country 
denied, by instruction, the public statements that 
France proposed to pool the war debts. After this, 
France borrowed an additional $670,000,000 from 
the United States. Furthermore, it is a well known 
fact—alluded to in passing by Mr. Keynes-—that 
large parts of the sums advanced were used for 
other purposes than prosecution of the War; not 
merely for sustaining the British exchange, but also 
for expenses of many kinds after the War was over. 

The American reluctance to acknowledge any 
formal connection between payment of German 
reparations and payment of the Allied debts has a 
sound basis in the foregoing view of the situation. 
As pointed out in a recent issue by Ernest Minor 
Patterson, the United States is not associated with 
the collection of reparations, and there has been 
in this country, ever since the treaty, a considerable 
doubt as to the wisdom and justice of the total de- 
cided upon. If the total of reparations is unjustly 
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large, that has no moral bearing upon the obliga- 
tion of the Allies to pay us what they owe. Or if 
it is just, though too large to be paid, that likewise 
has no bearing on the moral issue of the debts. 
When the debts were incurred, the Allies expected 
to profit sufficiently from the War so that repay- 
ment would be easy. The unfortunate consequence 
of the miscarriage of these calculations is to be 
attributed to a mistaken war policy rather than to 
a present lack of generosity on the part of the 
United States. 

To put forward on moral grounds, therefore, 
the desirability of revising debt payments down- 
ward, is to render a disservice both to the imme- 
diate object in view and to good international 
policy. It transfers the discussion to a realm where 
agreement cannot be reached. It obscures in a sen- 
timental fog the historical realities of the conflict. 
And the result, if the argument were to prevail, 
would be to rob the United States of its last possi- 
bility of bargaining for the achievement of its prin- 
cipal war aim—the laying of a foundation for a 
more enduring peace. For if the Allied debts to 
us were not really owed, we could not exchange the 
cancellation of any part of them for a more lenient 
treatment of the vanquished in the matter of rep- 
arations or anything else. 

To establish a moral order in the world is in 
large part to learn to appreciate the consequences 
of one’s actions. The Central Powers have already 
amply discovered the unprofitableness of war. The 
Allies, though they have gained much territory and 
other spoils, are by way of learning that the cost 
of a modern war, bitterly pursued to the end for 
other than defensive purposes, cannot be recovered 
from the vanquished. Should it be asserted that, 
in so far as they fail to recover this cost, it may 
justly be assessed against another nation from 
whom part of the cost was borrowed? The United 
States, in turn, is likely to learn that it is impossible, 
or impolitic, to collect in full large sums loaned to 
other nations for war purposes. Is it wise to rob 
this fact of meaning by an unwarranted admission 
that the sums were in reality not loaned at all? 

The New Republic, as our readers know, has 
consistently maintained both that the total of rep- 
arations is too large, and that the war debt settle- 
ments with the Allies will have to be revised. As 
a practical matter, and as a necessity of negotia- 
tions, these issues will doubtless have to be con- 
sidered together. But the necessity for revision, 
and for a joining of the two questions, will arise 
from economic circumstances, and from considera- 
tions of policy applying to the future. It is unwise 
in the extreme for any nation to attempt to collect 
from another large amounts, extending over many 
years, when the obligation to pay such amounts does 
not arise from productive use of human resources. 
Tribute exacted for defeat in war tends to throw 
out of balance the economic integration of the 
world; and no less a disturbance is likely to arise 
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from insistence on full repayment of loans advanced 
for destructive purposes. If Mr. Keynes and his 
associates, who are so well qualified to urge con- 
siderations of this character, would confine them- 
selves to doing so, instead of veiling the controversy 
in dubious moral attitudes, they would make much 
more progress toward the end they seek. 


The War in China 


HE more we learn about the recent clash be- 

tween Chinese and Japanese in Shantung, the 
worse it looks. The engagement at Tsinan-fu can 
only be described as a battle, despite the fact that 
there had been no declaration of war. Heavy firing 
continued for days; the losses on the Japanese side 
included about sixty killed and the usual proportion 
of wounded. Nobody knows how many Chinese 
were killed, but the number was probably several 
thousand. In some aspects, the incident resembles 
the famous Nanking affair. Blame for the final 
overt acts is again placed on soldiers of the Chinese 
Nationalist army. It is not clear whether in the 
beginning they acted as individuals, or were spurred 
on by their officers; but they began the firing, and 
the Japanese ended it, by pouring in upon them a 
rain of lead which, according to one report, cost at 
least a thousand Chinese lives in a few minutes’ 
fighting. 

The Japanese, it should be noted, are present in 
Shantung on exactly the same excuse on which the 
United States has so often landed its Marines in 
Nicaragua and other Latin-American countries—to 
protect the lives and property of her nationals. 
After the Washington Conference, Japan relin- 
quished all claim on the peninsula, which she had 
taken over from the Germans as soon as she entered 
the World War. She now pretends to no rights 
there which are not possessed to an equal degree 
by all the other great powers, except that China 
was to make payments to her in connection with the 
railroad, and is in arrears on these. While she 
has sent her troops far inland, and directly into the 
path of the oncoming Nationalist army, it has been 
for the alleged reason that she must protect her 
citizens. The other foreign powers had collected 
nearly all of their nationals in the seaports; but 
Japan argued that her citizens were too numerous 
to make this possible, and sent in her soldiers in- 
stead. The result has been the tragic one which 
was to have been foreseen. 

There is one important difference, however, be- 
tween the position of Japan and that of the other 
foreign powers in Shantung; in the eyes of the 
Chinese themselves, she is suspected of sending 
troops for an ulterior purpose. The Chinese know 
that there has long been a close friendship between 
the Japanese and Chang Tso-lin, overlord of the 
Peking government, who is now apparently on the 
point of being overthrown by the Southern army. 
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Chang began his career as the ruler of Manchuria, 
a territory in which Japan regards herself as hav- 
ing special interests of the most important sort. He 
still exerts a nominal control of the region, and has 
always been a protégé of the Japanese. The Chi- 
nese Nationalists look upon his Peking government 
as being more or less a tool of the foreigners, and 
particularly of the Japanese. ‘They believe that 
Japan has been hostile to their own ambitions to 
unify all China under the banner of the Nanking 
government, and the hasty sending of Japanese 
troops into Shantung at a time when the National- 
ists were marching to Peking seemed to them a 
hostile military move. Japan would not be foolish 
enough to come openly to Chang’s aid; but she 
might hinder the campaign against him, under the 
guise of protecting her own nationals, precisely as 
the United States, on the same pretext, hindered the 
campaign of the Nicaraguan Liberals. The affair 
at Tsinan-fu, however, has produced the strongest 
possible anti-Japanese feeling, not only among the 
Nationalists, but in territory controlled by Chang. 
He dare not take their side; indeed, his star seems 
to be waning rapidly, and another week or two may 
find his political and military importance virtually 
at an end. 

The Nationalists are seeking the intervention of 
both the League of Nations and the United States 
between the Japanese and themselves. Our gov- 
ernment is willing to mediate, but only if asked to 
do so by both sides, and nothing is less likely at 
present than any such request from Japan. The 
League of Nations is hesitating, we are told, be- 
cause the Nationalist regime is not recognized at 
Geneva. The League still clings to the legal fiction 
that there is but one government in China, that at 


Peking, though that government is today crumbling, 


and the greater part of the country is in the 
hands of Nanking. However, even this argument 
is not valid under Article 11 of the League Cove- 
nant, which says that “any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the Members 
of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League 


| shall take any action that may be deemed wise and 


effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In case 
any such emergency should arise, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall, on the request of any Member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Coun- 
cil. It is also declared to be the friendly right of 
each Member of the League to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Assembly or of the Council any circum- 
stance whatever, affecting international relations, 
which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends.” 

Surely language could not be broader or more 
explicitly appropriate to the present situation than 
that. What has happened and is happening in 
China is precisely the sort of thing that is likely to 
lead to war at any moment, not merely between 
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Japan and the Nationalist government, but between 
Japan and the whole of China, unified by the ag. 
gression of a foreign power. We can imagine no 
better and more valid test of the strength and use- 
fulness of the League than its willingness to inter. 
vene in this situation and its ability to carry the 
intervention through to a successful conclusion. 


The Voter and the Radio 


T IS generally believed that the radio played an 
important part in the campaign of 1924. Just 
what effect it had, no one can be sure; but many 
persons have seen a connection between the over- 
whelming vote for Mr. Coolidge and the fact that 
the Republicans practically controlled the radio in 
that year. Because of larger financial resources, 
and for other reasons, their orators were heard on 
the air at least three or four times as much as those 
of the Democrats, and probably eight or ten times 
as much as the supporters of La Follette. Incv- 
itably, therefore, the question of the use of radio 
in the forthcoming campaign is an important one. 
What are we likely to see this year? In order to 
understand the situation, it is necessary to review 
some of the facts about the present development of 
broadcasting. 

Radio itself has grown during the intervening 
four years, at almost as rapid a rate as during thie 
preceding four, which were the first in its history. 
The number of receiving sets in the United States 
is now estimated all the way from about six million 
up to eight or nine, according to the optimism of 
the estimator. The potential audience is probably 
twenty millions, and perhaps more. (The custom- 
ary est mate of the number of persons in an average 
family is about four and one-half, but there is rea- 
son to believe that this is now too high.) ‘Tlic 
linking up of many stations for simultaneous broad- 
casting of the same program, in 1924 still rather 
a rarity, is now a regular daily and hourly matter, 
the number habitually ranging up to 25 or 30, and 
sometimes reaching 70 or more. The technique of 
broadcasting has much improved, and reception on 

‘the average set is far better than it was. The intro- 

duction of electrically-operated receivers has cur- 
tailed the number which are out of commission be- 
cause the batteries have run down and Brother Joe 
has forgotten to replace them. 

Politicians are not quite so unsophisticated in re- 
gard to radio as they were four years ago. ‘he 
Democrats have a well grounded suspicion that the 
broadcasting of their Donnybrook Fair in Madison 
Square Garden may have done them more harm 
than good. The conventions will doubtless be broad- 
cast, because neither party would dare to admit that 
it feared to let the country overhear its delibera- 
tions. But such broadcasting will not constitute an 
important item on the campaiga program, which 
will consist for the most part of speeches specially 
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made before the microphone in the studio, by can- 
didates and others. A technical difficulty about con- 
vention broadcasting, which has grown up since 
1924, is that nearly all stations have now sold much 
of their time on the air to advertisers, whose con- 
tracts call for the use of the station facilities at 
stated periods each day or each week. 

There is reason to believe that the radio audi- 
ence is today somewhat more sophisticated than 
in 1924. Not many listeners any more are willing 
to hear any sort of speaker on any subject merely 
because of the novelty of having a voice come 
through the ether; the chances are that most people 
will listen only to some famous national figure. 
The “millions of listeners” of whom the program 
managers boast may boil down in actuality to a 
very small handful indeed, especially if some other 
station is at the same moment offering attractive 
music. Listening to speeches on the radio is at best 
rather wearisome. Fifteen minutes on the air is 
the equivalent of at least an hour in a hall; and, 
as has often been pointed out, its psychology is 
utterly different. The mob emotion which clouds 
our intellectual processes at a public mecting is 
largely lacking. To be successful, a radio speaker 
must rely more on intellectual processes and less on 
the art of the orator. 

Quite apart from their superior campaign chest 
in 1924, the Republicans in that year enjoyed a 
tremendous advantage in the use of the radio. Most 
stations were owned then, as they are now, by 
public-utility corporations or other large, conserva- 
tive business corporations, whose managers believe 
that their interests are bound up with the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican party. The federal 
radio law of 1926 provides that when any candi- 
date is given time on the: air from any station, an 
equal opportunity must be afforded his opponent; 
but it is the simplest matfer in the world to evade 
this law. It does not cover, for example, speeches 
on behalf of a candidate; nor surreptitious political 
propaganda slipped into an address on some other 
theme; nor the broadcasting as “‘news’’ of dinners 
given by political organizations. It would be expect- 
ing too much of human nature to suppose that the 
owners of radio stations will be impartial as be- 
tween the party with which they are affiliated, and 
{ts opponent. 

If the candidates of the two parties are Hoover 
and Smith, this condition will be reémphasized. 
The radio industry remembers that, not so long ago, 


Mr. Hoover was its boss, and remembers also that: 


if Congress should fail to renew the life of the 
Radio Commission (as it very nearly did a few 
wecks ago) he would again come into control. It is 
no reflection on Mr. Hoover—perhaps on the whole 
it is a compliment to him-—-to point out that he has 
an “inside track’’ with most of the broadcasters, 
irrespective of their nominal party affiliation. 

This advantage, incidentally, will accrue to him 
in connection with another new mechanical aid to 
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campaigning. This year, for the first time in 
history, talking motion pictures will be used to pre- 
sent candidates to the public. Their advantages 
are numerous and obvious, and particularly so for 
a man like Mr. Hoover, who does not make a 
very good impression when he appears on the plat- 
form, but can be stage-managed and rehearsed into 
an effective figure on the screen. The difficulty, of 
course, is to get the pictures into the motion pic- 
ture theaters once they are made. But the theaters 
are also owned by men of large wealth, whose con- 
servatism is like that of the broadcasters; and if 
an ocasional one should prove recalcitrant, Elder 
Will Hays ought to be able to make himself useful. 

The position of advantage which the Republicans 
will undoubtedly enjoy in the fields of radio and 
motion pictures merely repeats the advantage they 
have long enjoyed with the press. Most of the 
great daily newspapers in the Northern states—the 
only ones where political discussion can conceivably 
change the results—are pledged to the support of 
the Republican party. Even those which are nomi- 
nally Democratic, if they are financially successful, 
are generally conservative; they have in recent 
years idolized Mr. Coolidge, and worshiped Mr. 
Mellon’s taxation program, as loyally as any party 
organ of the G. O. P. This situation is so familiar 
that it no longer attracts much attention. Its exten- 
sion, however, to other and newer media for the 
dissemination of information might well cause us 
to stop and consider the significance of what is 
happening. How can a true democracy exist when 
the channels of discussion are, in general, closed 
to one set of ideas and open to another? As this 
condition grows more complete, which it is now do- 
ing, what is to prevent a nullification of any genuine 
popular choice, as complete as exists in Italy or 
Russia? Heretofore America has assumed, in con- 
tradistinction to some other countries, that the 
press, the radio and the movies are all legitimate 
subjects of private enterprise, in which utter laissez- 
faire is desirable. Conditions which are now de- 
veloping may make it necessary for us to revise that 
assumption. 
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A London View of the War Debts’ 


controversy which now for nine years has 

waged round the question of the war debts. 
But it has not been put to rest for long, and the 
time for its revival will undoubtedly come when the 
Dawes scheme is up for revision—as, sooner or 
later, and sooner, better than late, it must be. It 
is opportune, therefore, to take stock of the situa- 
tion as the negotiations of several years have left it. 

Let us remember the origin of these debts. Soon 
after the beginning of the War it was clear that 
certain of England’s Allies—Russia and Belgium in 
the first instance, but subsequently all of them— 
would require financial assistance. She might have 
given this in loans or in subsidies. Loans were pre- 
ferred to subsidies, in order to preserve a greater 
sense of responsibility and economy in the spending 
of them. But though financial assistance took the 
form of loans, it is scarcely to be supposed that the 
lending countries regarded them at the time as 
being in the nature of ordinary investments. In- 
deed, it would have been very illogical to do so, for 
we often gave assistance in the form of money, pre- 
cisely because we were less able to assist with men 
or ships. For example, when England sent guns to 
Italy to help her, after her first serious reverse, she 
had to pay for them by loans. But when matters 
got worse still, and we sent not only guns but gun- 
ners too, to man them and to be killed, then we 
charged nothing. Yet, in the former case, Italy’s 
contribution was the greater, and in the latter, ours. 
In particular, America’s contribution was, for som: 
time after she came into the War, mainly financial, 
because she was not yet ready to help in any other 
way. So long as America was sending materials 
and munitions to be used by Allied soldiers, she 
charged us for them, and these charges are the 
origin of what we now owe her. But when later 
on she sent men too, to use the munitions them- 
selves, then we were charged nothing. Evidently 
there is not much logic in a system which causes 
us to owe money to America, not because she was 
able to help’ us so much, but because at first she 
was able to help us, so far at least as man power 
was concerned, so little. 

This does not mean that the financial help which 
America gave to Great Britain was not of the most 
extraordinary value to her. By the time that Amer- 
ica came into the War, our own resources as a 
lender were literally at an end. We were still at 
that time just about able to finance ourselves, but 
we had reached a point when we could no longer 
finance our Allies as well. America’s financial assist- 
ance was therefore quite invaluable. From the mo- 


Fe= the moment there is a lull in the acrid 


1 An editorial comment on Mr. Keynes’ article appears on page 


$, under the title, “An American View of the War Debts.” 


ment she entered the War, she undertook to lend 
whatever was required for the expenditure of our- 
selves and our Allies, in the United States, including 
some contribution to support the foreign exchanges. 
But she was not prepared to make loans for use out- 
side America. Great Britain had, therefore, to go 
on making lIdans to her Allies for such expenditure 
—with the result that we had to lend our Allies, 
after America came into the War, an amount al- 
most equal to what we ourselves borrowed. More 
precisely, we borrowed from the United States, 
after she carne into the War, $4,250,000,000, and 
lent to our Allies during the same period $3,750,- 
000,000; so that in effect it was true—what America 
has always been concerned to deny—that the loans 
she made to us were for the purpose of financing 
our Allies rather than for ourselves. 

The result was that by the end of the War we 
were owed by our Allies about $8,000,000,000, 
while we in our turn owed to the United States 
$4,250,000,000. 

Since the War, the question has been constantly 
debated whether these sums ought to be treated as 
investments, like any other business transactions, or 
whether regard should be paid to their origin and 
to the circumstances in which they were made. It 
has been the British view that they were not made 
as business transactions, and should not be treated 
as such. The American view, on the other hand, 
has been that they should be taken at their face 
value, that is to say, as bonds due and payable, 
tempered only by considerations as to the capacity 
of the debtor to pay, and, in practice, by a willing- 
ness on the part of the United States to accept a 
low rate of interest. 

During the Peace Conference, the British gov- 
ernment urged that the Allied war debts should be 
entirely cancelled. Mr. Lloyd George raised the 
matter again with President Wilson in August, 
1920. Finally, in August, 1922, in the famous note 
written by Lord Balfour, the considered British 
view, from which we have never gone back, was 
set forth. In this note, the British government de- 
clared their willingness to cancel the whole of what 
their Allies owed them, and also to forego their 
own claims on Germany in favor of their Allies, 
if the United States, in turn, would relieve them of 
their debt. By such an arrangement, Great Britain 
would have been giving up on paper more than 
twice what she gained. The offer still holds good. 

This policy was not accepted by the United 
States, and a separate settlement has been made be- 
tween each pair of countries in turn. The settle- 
ment made with Great Britain is equivalent to 
charging a rate of interest of 3.3 percent on the 
whole amount due. The American settlement with 
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France is equivalent to repayment at 1.6 percent 
interest, and that with Italy to repayment at 0.4 
percent interest. Thus, the American settlement 
with Great Britain is twice as onerous as that with 
France, and eight times as onerous as that with 
Italy. Great Britain, in her turn, has made arrange- 
ments with France and Italy, and has in both cases 
let them off lighter even than has the United States 
—the British settlement with France being 10 per- 
cent easier, and that with Italy 33 percent easier 
than the corresponding. American settlements. 
Thus, while the other Allies have been largely re- 
lieved, England is left with the task of repaying 
her whole burden, subject only to the mitigation 
that the rate of interest charged, namely, 3.3 per- 
cent, is moderate. 

The effect of this settlement is that Great Brit- 
ain will have to pay to thé United States a sum of 
about $165,000,000 annually up to 1933, rising to 
nearly $190,000,000 annually thereafter from that 
year until 1984, when the! debt will have been dis- 
charged. The reality of the weight of this burden 
may be illustrated by certain calculations which I 
made in the summer of 1923 when the details of 
Mr. Baldwin’s settlement with Washington were 
first made public. We shail be paying to the United 
States each year for sixty years a sum equivalent to 
two-thirds of the cost of our navy, a sum nearly 
equal to our state expenditure on education, a sum 
which exceeds the total burden of our pre-war debt. 
Looked at from another standpoint, it represents 
more than the total normal profits of our coal mines 
and our mercantile marine added together. With 
these sums we could endow and splendidly house 
every month for sixty years one new university, onc 
new hospital, one institute of research, etc., ete. 
With an equal sacrifice over an equal period, we 
could abolish slums and re-house in comfort the 
half of our population now inadequately sheltered. 

On the other hand, we are now receiving from 
our Allies and from Germany an important con- 
tribution as an offset to what we ourselves pay to 
the United States. It will be interesting to establish 
a rough balance-sheet. 

In 1928 we shall receive from our Allies $64,- 
000,000 and pay the United States $166,000,000; 
and by 1933 these figures will have risen to $88,- 
500,000 and $189,000,000. Thus, apart from our 
share of German reparations, we shall be paying 
annually in respect of war debts about $100,000,- 
000 more than we receive. Now, if the Dawes an- 
nuities are paid by Germany in full, we shall come 
out just about “‘all square.” For the normal Dawes 
annuity, when it has reached its full figure (less 
the service of German loans, etc.), will amount to 
$585,000,000, of which Great Britain’s share (ex- 
cluding the receipts of other parts of the Empire) 
will be about $110,000,000. Mr. Churchill has 
estimated that in the current financial year 1928-29 
our payments out will be $164,000,000, and our 
total receipts nearly $166,000,000. 
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It is not probable that these receipts will be re- 
alized in full. But it will enable us to summarize 
the situation, if we assume for the moment that 
they are so realized. In this case, each Ally would 
be able to pay the United States out of its re- 
ceipts from Germany. When the Allied debt pay- 
ments to the United States will have reached their 
maximum amount under the. existing settlements, 
they will total $415,000,000 per annum (the aver- 
age amount payable annually over the whole pe- 
riod works out at a total of $305,000,000). If we 
add to this the direct American share in German 
reparations, the United States will be receiving 
$390,000,000 annually out of the $585,000,000 re- 
ceivable by the Allies from Germany, or 67 per- 
cent, plus $50,000,000 from Italy not covered by 
reparations; or, if we take the average payments, 
in lieu of the maximum, the United States will be 
receiving $330,000,000 out of $585,000,000, or 
$7 percent. In either case, Great Britain would 
receive, on balance, nothing. 

It follows from the above that, if the maximum 
Dawes annuities were to be reduced by one-third 
—which, in the opinion of many of us, is highly 
probable—the United States will, by the time that 
the Allied payments to her have reached their full 
figure, be the sole beneficiary. In this event, the net 
result of all the war-debt settlements would be to 
leave the United States—on balance, and off-setting 
receipts against payments—receiving from Ger- 
many $390,000,000 per annum, and no one else 
getting anything. 

I have put the calculation in this form because 
it renders it very clear why, in the minds of the 
Allies, the question of further relief to Germany 
is intimately bound up with the question of their 
own obligations to the United States. The official 
American attitude that there is no connection he- 
tween the two is a very hollow pretence. The re- 
settlement of the Dawes scheme is one to which the 
United States must be, in one way or another, a 
party. But—let me add—any concession she may 
make will go entirely to the relief of Germany and 
the European Allies, Great Britain adhering to her 
principle of receiving nothing on balance. 

If all, or nearly all, of what Germany pays for 
reparations has to be used, not to repair the dam- 
age done, but to repay the United States for the 
financial part which she played in the common 
struggle, many will feel that this is not an outcome 
tolerable to the sentiments of mankind or in rea- 
sonable accord with the spoken professions of 
Americans when they entered the War or after- 
wards. Yet it is a delicate matter, however keenly 
the public may feel, for any Englishman in authority 
to take the initiative in saying such things in an 
official way. 

Obviously, Great Britain must pay what she has 
covenanted to pay, and any proposal, if there is to 
be one, must come from the United States. It fell 
to my lot during the War to be the official drafts- 
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man in the British Treasury of all the financial 
agreements with the Allies and with the United 
States out of which this situation has arisen. I was 
intimately familiar, day by day, with the reasons 
and motives which governed the character of the 
financial arrangements which were made. In the 
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light of the memories of those days, | continue to 
hope that in due course, and in her own time, 
America will tell us that she has not spoken her last 
word. 
J. M. Keynes. 
London. 


New Bedford Goes on Strike 


cotton mills of New Bedford have fought 

since April 16 in one of the most important 
American strikes since the War. They are the old 
guard of skilled workers in cotton mills, and this 
strike is their last trench. 

The city which Herman Melville described in 
“Moby Dick” is a quaint place for a major skir- 
mish in the class struggle. It reeks of history and 
adventure. Settled in 1652, it became for a time 
the greatest whaling center in the world. Melville 
says he saw in New Bedford “actual cannibals 
stand chattering at street corners, savages outright; 
many of whom yet carry on their bones unholy 
flesh.” 

Now pickets are walking in those streets, heavy- 
shouldered men embarrassed by the stares of the 
curious, Portuguese women with occasional babes in 
arms, and children. The children have been mobi- 
lized by the left-wing Textile Mills Committee, 
and they sing as they march by the mill gate: 


TT oxen mits oN thousand workers in the 


When you’re up, you’re up. 

When you’re down, you’re down. 
When you're up against the UNION 
You’re upside down. 


While the pickets march, most of the strikers 
stand around curiously watching this strange mani- 
festation of spirit. The great majority of the 
workers are not of the demonstrating kind. They 
are much too dignified and austere for that. Hav- 
ing worked in New Bedford all their lives and be- 
come established citizens, they have decided to fold 
their arms in protest against a 10 percent wage cut. 
They want to run their strike in the New Bedford 
manner, and the manner is quite distinctive. 

New Bedford is not Passaic. In Passaic a radi- 
cal minority, led by outsiders, created a mass move- 
ment which came close to being a mob movement. 
They had against them the police, the politicians, 
the newspapers, and the great majority of the mid- 
die class. In New Bedford almost the entire city 
is on the side of the strikers. Clergymen, judges, 
politicians and merchants unite in condemning the 
wage cut. Every daily newspaper in the city, and 
there are three of them, has come out openly 
against the manufacturers’ policy. The New Bed- 
ford strike is the strike of a community against a 
little handful of determined men who dominate its 


leading industry. These mill owners, without con- 
sulting the organized workers, and overriding a 
minority of their own number, flatly announced on 
April 9 a 10 percent wage cut to be effective in their 
twenty-seven companies on April 16. The response 
of the community was instantaneous and almost 
unanimous. The workers walked out to the last 
man and the mills were closed. 

Poverty is the one thing that can defeat the New 
Bedford strike, and poverty is no inconsiderable foe 
to men who get a little more than nineteen dollars 
a week when they are working. They are not 
paupers and their city is not a slum; in fact, it is 
clean and picturesque, compared to most mill cities. 
But there are ugly spots of poverty already show- 
ing. 

Over in the Portuguese section, for example, we 
met Mrs. Albino. She has had a husband and fifteen 
children, four of them dead and two of them mar- 
ried. The nine remaining ascend like the steps to 
St. Peter’s and the poorhouse. Mr. Albino gets 
thirteen dollars a week as a speeder tender. Man- 
uel, the oldest boy, who is the only one getting an 
income, occasionally works for much less. The rest 
of the children, except the babies, go to school. 
Mrs. Albino speaks Portuguese; her children speak 
English. They speak it all at once in four rooms, 
second floor back, $3.50 a week, toilet in the hall, 
first door to the right, never more than three in a 
bed, no bathroom, everything clean as a ship's 
kitchen. The Albinos not only live on less than 
twenty dollars a week, but hanging by the door on 
a nail is the life-insurance envelope. 

“I pay nickel week—everybody,” Mrs. Albino 
manages to explain. “Me no need candy—no candy 
me.” 
Poverty pinches the New Bedford strikers 
sharply, because the city is not an isolated mill town 
with cheap, company-owned houses. The Techni- 
cal Advisory Corporation of New York, which 
made a preliminary survey of the city in 1923 for 
the local government, said: “In few cities of the 
United States do the necessaries of life cost so 
much as in New Bedford.” Moreover, the strike 
makes almost the whole city poor because the com- 
munity has only one great industry. 

Ostensibly the manufacturers were forced to cut 
wages by severe competition. They will get much 
sympathy from a public which hears that they are 
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paying more than $19 a week to their workers for 
the forty-eight-hour week while Southern cotton 
mills are paying from $12 to $13 for a much 
longer week. The sympathy will be quite misplaced, 
because the New Bedford manufacturers have al- 
most no competition in the South. New Bedford 
makes fine goods and the South makes coarse 
goods. The coarse-goods manufacturers of New 
England have some reason to complain of South- 
ern competition, especially the Fall River manufac. 
turers, who have been almost ruined by that com- 
petition. But in the entire South there are only 12,- 
000 fine-goods looms in the cotton mills, and they 
are so negligible a factor in an industry of 153,000 
looms that they do not appreciably affect the mar- 
ket. 

New Bedford's real competition comes from 
other New England fine-goods mills and from 
Lancashire, but in neither case does the competi- 
tion supply a convincing reason for lower wages in 
New Bedford. The high tariff on imported cotton 
goods amply protects the New Bedford manufac- 
turers from Manchester price-cutting. With the 
exception of a few fine-goods mills in Fall River, 
there is no reason to believe that New Bedford 
manufacturing costs are any higher than the costs 
of similar New England mills. The union leaders 
in this strike contend that New Bedford has an ac- 
tual advantage in production costs, because it pays 
slightly lower wages than other fine-goods centers 
in New England. The manufacturers refuse to 
make public any figures concerning comparative 
production costs and wage scales to dispute the 
claim. 

While coarse-goods mills in New England have 
been going into bankruptcy, the fine-goods mills of 
New Bedford have made substantial profits 
through the worst years of depression. Last year 
their average dividends fell below 4 percent, but 
the financial condition of most of the mills was 
sound. Judged by their net surplus of quick assets, 
they are better off than they were in 1918. One 
New Bedford mill, dominated by Andrew G. 
Pierce, head of the American Woolen Company, 
who has been e$pecially active in forcing the cut, 
has declared dividends of 32 percent for five con- 
secutive years. In the five years before that, the 
dividends averaged 43 percent. The Pierce fam- 
ily owns another New Bedford mill which is said 
to be even more profitable, but its dividends are 
never made public. 

William M. Butler, friend of the President, and 
chief executive of three mills in this strike, also re- 
fuses to make all the dividends of his mills public. 
It is known, however, that one of the Butler cor- 
porations, the New Bedford Cotton Mills, whose 
dividends on common ‘stock are kept secret, de- 
clared a 200 percent stock dividend in 1922, and 
that this freely watered common stock is still sell- 
ing on the market above the company’s preferred 
stock, which has earned 6 percent steadily for ten 
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years. Also, it is known that the common asock 
of the two other Butler mills in New Bedford has 
averaged 29 percent and 8.3 percent respectively 
for the last ten years. And these profits are not 
altogether exceptional. Sanford and Kelley, stock 
brokers of New Bedford, announce that: ‘The 
average dividend rate on the capital stock of New 
Bedford cotton mills for ten years from 1918 to 
1927 inclusive was 11.27 percent per annum.” 

On the labor side the lines are tightening, and 
the leaders are settling down to face a long strug- 
gle. They are determined to make this an excep- 
tion in the long series of defeated strikes—Law- 
rence, Paterson, Charlotte, Utica, Passaic—that 
have made the story of textile unionism in this 
country a tragedy. They are fighting in an unor- 
ganized industry which has, at the most, 40,000 
union members among a million workers. Their 
fight is led by the old independent union, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Textile Operatives, which has 
maintained powerful locals for many years in Fall 
River and New Bedford. 

At the core of their organization are the skilled 
Lancashire craftsmen, who have brought their pow- 
erful accent, their soccer football and their class 
consciousness into the life of New Bedford. (New 
Bedford is now leading the American Soccer 
League. ) 

“T went into the mills of Manchester when I 
was just a lad,”’ said one of them, ‘‘and my mother 
gave me a union card. I’ve carried it ever since, 
and I'll carry it to my grave. Those Portagee 
workers and a lot of the chaps on the picket line 
don’t know what a union means. We couldn’t get 
them to pay dues to the union after the strike is 
over unless we used guns.” 

Before the strike, only about 6,000 of the 27,- 
000 workers were paying dues to the union; the 
other 21,000 drifted. Some efforts were made to 
organize the unorganized, but it was a difficult task 
to hold them without a strike to arouse their loy- 
alty or a closed-shop agreement to bind them. The 
union has never had the closed shop in New Bed- 
ford mills, or any system of check-off for the pay- 
ment of union dues, or even formal collective bar- 
gaining. The manufacturers have ignored the union 
completely whenever they dared. In these circum- 
stances, it was a major feat of labor leadership to 
persuade 6,000 poorly paid workers to pay dues 
to an unrecognized union for several years during a 
serious depression. 

After the strike began, the leaders of the local 
union recognized the weakness of their isolated po- 
sition, and voted to afhliate with the United Tex- 
tile Workers. The vote, which was ratified on 
May 7, is the most important step toward labor 
unity in the textile industry for many years. The 
United Textile Workers is not a powerful union, 
but it is the recognized branch of the American 
Federation of Labor in the textile industry. The 
independent American Federation of Textile Oper- 
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atives, which began the strike, is composed of the 
sort of responsible, skilled workers whom the 
United Textile Workers need most. Now that the 
two have come together under the banner of the 
American Federatic> of Labor, the strikers’ 
chances of success have considerably improved. Al- 
though the old, independent union still has a sep- 
arate organization in Fall River, it is probable that 
the affiliation of the main group in New Bedford 
will ultimately bring Fall River also into the ranks 
of the United Textile Workers and present a com- 
mon labor front in the two textile cities. What- 
ever the new alignment lacks in militancy and en- 
thusiasm will probably be cancelled by this fact: 
the chance of establishing collective bargaining in 
American cotton mills through any other agency 
than the United Textile Workers is remote. The 
strongly entrenched, open-shop employers who have 
successfully defied the labor movement for two gen- 
erations will not deal with any organization farther 
to the left than the American Federation of Labor. 
It is suicidal for the textile workers to play any- 
thing less than their trump card. 

This practical aspect of a strike settlement is be- 
littled by the Communists who have invaded New 
Bedford and are functioning through their Textile 
Mills Committee. These militants of the left wing 
are staging daily demonstrations of children, pick- 
ets, mass meetings and soup kitchens. Working 
chiefly among the foreign workers, they have suc- 
ceeded in organizing into temporary, non-dues-pay- 
ing “committees” perhaps 2,000 workers. They 
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are chiefly Portuguese, who feel a craft and race 
barrier between themselves and the British and 
French skilled workers. 

The Communists are dramatizing the strike and 
making i its spirit more militant through mass picket- 
ing. They are giving the old union some needed 
lessons in the technique of demonstrations. Also, 
they are concentrating attention upon the unskilled 
workers outside the unions who have been some- 
what neglected. But their usefulness is more than 
nullified by the reckless and bitter attacks which 
they have launched upon the union leaders and the 
Citizens’ Relief Committee, which was organized, 
with the help of the union, to guarantee the honest 
distribution of supplies during the strike. They are 
flooding the foreign sections with copies of the 
communist Daily Worker, which describes the 
strike and its leaders with an insight and accuracy 
equal to that of Mr. Fred Marvin. 

On the picket line, policemen-.smile at the sing- 
ing children. There are rumors that even the po- 
lice are contributing to the strike-relief fund, as the 
firemen have already done openly. The newspapers 
unite in demanding that the manufacturers should 
meet the union at once and discuss the wage cut 
which they arbitrarily imposed. The preachers as- 
sure the strikers that every man has a moral right 
to a living wage. New Bedford, the aristocrat of 
American mill cities, is fighting in its own way for 
the one thing which can preserve its aristocracy, 
the wage scale of its superior craftsmen. 

PAUL BLANSHARD. 


Our Censors 
The Re-Discovery of America: XIII 


vital matter was to be discussed. If, the 
chairman silenced a gang of ignorant, malev- 
olent, alien fellows in order to give the floor to 
the expert, we should not find his act “censorious”’ ; 
we should justify it as a necessary means for achiev- 
ing consciousness on a vital question. Suppose, 


G vist we went to a meeting at which a 


again, we accepted the premises and ideals of x 


Socrates in “The Republic.”” Although he bars the 
lying poets—the artists who “in servile imitation 
of the unreal flux’? woo man from “truth,” we 
should not call this censorship, for the same reason 
that forbiddance of perjury in a court, of forgery 
in a bank, of lies in a journal, is not censorship to 
him who accepts the ideals of these institutions. 
But suppose we felt that the alien fellow at the 
meeting alone had the heart of the matter: suppose 
we disagreed with Socrates about truth and art: 
the word censor that came clamoring to our lips 
would be colored with implications of tyranny and 
injustice. 


This implication was not felt by Plato, who called 
his guardians of truth and justice censors, by More, 
who set up censorship in Utopia, by the Catholic 
princes, who have always looked on censors as need- 
ful for the soul’s salvation. What was there in 
common between all these men who deemed censor- 
ship a good, and different from us who deem it an 
evil? Clearly, the change is in the attitude toward 
Truth. If truth is considered absolute and already 
perfectly possessed, falsehood also is an absolute 
and a censorship which is a “previous restraint” of 
falsehood is proper. This is one ideal; but we do 
not profess it. Since Milton and Spinoza, modern 
men have claimed that truth is a flower of individ- 


\ ual conscience, that it is not dogmatically fixed, that 


it is a process of life, and that all shades of opinion, 
of trial, even of error, are needed to approach it. 
With such a standard, censorship even of possible 
and probable falsehood is a menace. But unfor- 
tunately the men who rebelled against the absolute 
of Rome set up disguised absolutes of their owa 
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making. And our fathers who warred against the 
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made a veritable marriage in our country of gov- 


absolutes of the feudal monarch merely shifted ernment and spirit. As Walter Lippmann suggests 


loyalty to absolutes in property and state. It is this 
confusion between ideal and fact which justifies 
the American discussion of the censor. With one 
breath we call for “free speech,” with the next we 
hail the sovereignty of People or of Law—and do 
not suspect the contradiction. Any sovereignty is 
an absolute. And if any force or truth is absolute, 
censorship in its name is an ideal act—even as it 
was ideal in the name of the Truth of Plato, of 
the God of Rome, of the King of France. The 
feeling behind Milton’s assault on censors was that 
the old Order was dying, so that a “previous re- 
straint” on the basis of that Order was a bar to 
the birth of a new order. This feeling is not sus- 
tained by a people who set up Demos in place of 
a Pope and a constitution in place of the Bible. 
To accept an authority and cry out against a cen- 
sorship which enforces it is to be muddle-headed. 


in his ‘‘Preface to Politics,” the true father of the 
Constitution was Sir Isaac Newton: not the religious 
Newton who believed that man was a creative 
soul, but the physicist who deduced the music of the 
stars to formule of check and balance. The Con- 
stitution was a machine working in a realm where 
the intelligent followers of Newton and Descartes 
might have known that it did not belong. It was a 
machine for governing men, devised by men who 
were muddled with contradictory religions. They 
had an abstract faith in laws, a concrete distrust of 
man, and a concrete faith in their own class. They 
designed the instrument in self-sufficient balance so 
as to relieve individual man (mistrusted and ac- 
claimed) of the onus, while endowing him with the 
air, of government. The result was a triumph of 
mechanolatry, a compromise of the creed whose 
patrists were Bacon, Descartes, Newton, » ‘th the 


The crux of the matter is not censorship at all, but 7 Hebrew doctrine of authoritative Scriptur.. The 


the ideal behind it. 

Our American Republic is ruled, like Plato’s, by 
philosopher-kings of a sort. The trouble is, that 
some of us deny their quality of kingship: the 
trouble i is, deeper, that we repugn their values: the 
trouble is, most deep of all, that whereas those 
values and that kingship are real to the rulers and 
to them who follow, we who rebel have not, beyond 
the vaguest romantic aspirations, shaped ideals of 
our own to combat theirs, not organized at all our 
connection with this American Republic in order to 
oust the present “insider.” We are the “alien 
fellows.” No sentimental call for freedom, no 
nonsense about oppression which from the inside 
appears to be control—only subtle infiltratién and 
conversion will ever alter our inferior place. 

Of course, as I use the word, censorship in 
America is manifold and vast. That part of ite 
which takes the form of a deiiberate ban on political 
or sexual candor is a mere minor symptom. Cen- 


sorship in America is rulership: and it is censorship, 7 


in the unfavorable meaning, because that element 
in American life which is not merely Power, which 
is life inasmuch as it upholds the principle of 
growth and consciousness, has lost connection with 
the ideals that sway and with the inherited forms 
that by inertia shape us. 

We might study the whole matter in one arche- 
typical instance: the American Constitution. It is 
a hybrid creature: many of its sources—Locke, 
Hobbes, Hume, Harrington, Shaftesbury, Mon- 
tesquieu, etc.—delete or confuse each other. At 
the time of its drafting, it was a decadent organ, 
for it rendered rigid the timidities of English 
Tories, instead of bringing to life the profound 
projects of the early American fathers. It was 
closer to Nathaniel Ward who went back to Eng- 
land to die, } than to men like Roger Williams who 


1 See the chapter on Ward in Professor Parrington’s “Main 
Currents in American Thought,” 


country which yielded to it was a spraw! ug frontier 
of commerce, agriculture, pioneering; a cacophony 
of voices. L ‘acking a conscious principle of union, 
it rested within this mold that defended the disso- 
nance of Sections by putting the burden of harmony 
on its own artificial tightness. 

The inventors of this machine were practical 
men of genius; its acceptance by eighteenth-century 
America was an act of mystical good fortune which 
all the cavillings of critics cannot confute. I am 
not attacking it for what it was, nor for what it 
legally is. Our attitude concerns me. It is clear 
that the conditions and values which the Constitu- 
tion was designed to fulfill have changed: that the 
Americas which adapted it have died: that the 
ideals and facts of those Americas are gone. This 
is no place to analyze the Constitution. But its 
discrepancy from our world is so enormous that no 
expert scrutiny is required to reveal it. Consider 
the tenet (the words are by Adams) : “property is 
as sacred as the laws of God.” Consider the de- 
fense of minorities on the principle (as Madison 
put it) that a majority in “an extended sphere’’ is 
not likely to “have a common motive to invade the 
rights of other citizens’—consider it in the light 
of how the press, business, telegraph, radio, etc., 
have bound our majority together. Compare the 
fundamental constitutional will to erect a central 
force against what were at the time dominant, 
singular states, with the. flatulent reality of the 
modern states which the resistless urge of industry 
and commerce has brought all together and is mak- 
ing all alike. .. . It is not too much to say that every 


, assumption about the world of God, of matter, of 


man, and of America, which filled the conclaves of 
the fathers, is as dead as their breath. Nor was 
it worshiped, when it was new. Professor Parring- 
ton sums it up, when he says: “We are too prone to 
forget the wide popular disfavor with which the 
new Constitution was received.” Yet to this anti- 
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quated makeshift, constructed by shrewd but spirit- 
ually callous men, we Americans must swear allegi- 
ance! In order to do so, we must be careful not to 
understand it. And in order to guard our ignor- 
ance, we have erected systems of subsidiary censors, 
to bar our minds and emotions from any contact 
with the Constitution which would bring it into 
touch with life at the cost of sanctity. It is vigor- 
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Americans neither read nor sense it. But the mere 
ly shrewd and acquisitive can easily exploit it. 

I call this mechanical instrument a censor be 
cause it exerts a power external to the growing 
life (as I see it) of its realm of action, and because 
it bars creative action from its presumptive field. 
This is the modern meaning of censorship that we 
have come to. A force that restrains in rhythm 


ously lied about in our schools, glossed with4% with organic growth is a control; a force that re 


adjectival sugar in our churches. It is occultly pro- 
tected by nine pontifical judges—high priests with- 
out a god—in whom is solely vested the ticklish 
business of so interpreting it, that thought about ic 
by Americans (but not legislation under it by 
Money) may be wholly estopped. As a censor we 
have made this instrument so perfect that the notion 
of government as a creative, evolving exercise of 
thinking groups has almost died from the land. 
The reason for this is not the drab document 
itself, but some need in us. The case is one for the 
political pathologist. The clue for the diagnosis 
is in John Marshall, whose career became a passion- 
ate resistance to the levelling, agrarian, physiocratic 
notions captained by his fellow Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson. America’s fact was a crazy-quilt of 


f 


strains against that rhythm is a censor. Since life 
in every domain from science to religion has moved 
outside the spirit of the Constitution, it is not theory 
to class it as a censor. 

It is clear, similarly, that our traditional educa- 
tion is a censor: our education, which Mr. Dewey 
characterized by calling “‘an impatient, premature 
mechanization ... after the fixed patterns of adult 
habits.” All the cults of Power which we have 
studied are censors: this is a manifest corollary of 
their nature. Business, for instance, censors the 
creative loyalties of its disciples from seeking 
worthier forms. The old religious dogmas censor 
the regenerative impulse of the mystical self to 
create new religious forms from the experience of 
life. The ideals of efficiency and success, exter- 


sections; America’s growth was a scattering to the, nally fixed, censor the normal process of self-know- 


Pacific; America’s mystical ideal made her folk 
prey to all the democratic and individualist fads of 
Europe. But America’s need, because of all these, 
was centrality in leadership of power and a rigid 
Code. Justice Marshall stood for the need, even 
as his foe stood for the tendencies, the facts, the 
dreams. Such conflict brings neurosis. Marshall 
fixed on the Constitution to defend America against 
herself. He made it an autonomous Scripture, he 
turned his Court into a theocratic—if godless— 
overlordship. When, less than a generation after 
his death, the Republic split, here was a continuity, 
a tradition, a surety to save us. After the Civil 
War, the trauma of that titanic discord stayed with- 
in us: our compensatory leve for the Constitution 
grew the more exacting, since we did not know the 
cause. This love is truly our neurotic fear of the 
chaos and disharmonies within us. As such, it is 
real enough. But it should no longer blind us to 
the fact that the continuity of the Constitution is 
external; and that its tradition is a fall from that of 
the religious America—both older and younger—of 
Thomas Hooker, Roger Williams, John Wise. . . . 

This rigorous devotion does not mean that the 


ledge and of art. The obvious ban on sex details 


I pe print is a comparatively harmless, because ineftec- 


tual, censorship; it is open, at least, and calls atten- 
tion to what it forbids. If a book is suppressed, there 
is a chance that the potential reader will know the 
thing it was suppressed for. But almost no one is ina 
position to suspect that our advertisements censor 
the truth about the value of goods; that our news 
censors the truth about all world-events; that our 
sport-writers censor sportsmanship; that our re- 
viewers of books and theater censor all valid stand- 
ards and perspectives about literary art; that our 
colleges censor research by putting a premium on 
immediate results; that our Constitution censors the 
ideal of creative governing; that our elementary 
education and our churches censor life itself. 


Having established the universality of censors in 
a reign of Power, we should be silly to inveigh 
against them as if they were independent, somehow 
godlike tyrants possessed of their own being. They 
have but the force of our own acquiescence—and of 
our need, Even as we found that the core of our 
mechanical Jungle was an ideal state within us, we 


Constitution acts rigorously on us. “The only\ must know that the essence of American censorship 


truly severe code,” says John Dewey, “is the one 
which foregoes codification, throwing responsibility 
for judging each case upon the agents concerned, 
imposing upon them the burden of discovery and 
adaptation.” This old machine serves merely to 
separate our national values from national reality. 
It censors the ideal impulse in American life from 
moving into political behavior. But it is too rigid, 
too obsolete to have effect on the blind forces that 
really govern us. To these, it leaves the field. Good 


is merely the absence of an American ethos. We 
have seen how and why the American is once more 
a beginning. We stand between two worlds, one 
of which cast us off so that it is no longer ours; the 
other of which is yet unborn so that it, too, al- 
though within us, is outside our control. Therefore, 
from relics of now external values we pieced to- 
gether rules necessarily external, to direct and pro- 
tect us. If such rules are censors from the stand- 
point of our potential growth, they were, none the 
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less, necessary functions of a people not yet able to 
live by its own spirit. The Yankee, for example, 
turned his old Calvinist values into a censor to re 
strict consciousness which would have impeded the 
crude American business of pioneering. We, all, 
had to evoke the regulations of our cultural pasts 
to bind us, since our actual life did not create 
within us synthetic inner values to do that binding 
for us. 

The means of order we took from a world that 
was dying: but our need was to order a world un- 
born within us, which must, like any embryon, be 
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one way of ordering a world that does not create 
its own organic order. But organic order rises from 
the work of creators of concepts, of values, of art. 
These are the organic understanders. These, what- 
ever they are in our America, lost beneath the blare 
of “practical men,” are the sole practical men we’ 
have. From the experience of their experience, 
America may achieve an ethos which, in its turn (as 
Aristotle said) can alone give us laws and institu- 
tions that are not censors, since they will express our 
inward nature. Without an ethos, we should burn 
one set of censors merely to let in another. Which 


organized ere it can be born. The old order, fitted y is to say that the current liberal palaver about “‘free 


to the old, could not organically fit the new. The 
result was not order at all, but regimentation. With- 
in, widened the gap between habit that belonged to 
the past, and impulse that yearned toward the new. 
Until there came social war in young America, and 
the torpor, the suffocation, the disillusion now upon 
us. Social war will come again, unless we under- 
stand the meaning of our censors. Censorship is the 


speech! free press! free theaters!” is sterile. An 
America grown conscious of its nature and living to 
fulfill it will drop its censors, as a man made whole 
discards his crutch. 

WALDO FRANK. 


(Mr. Frank’s next article in this series, “Our 
Leaders,” will appear in our issue of June 6.) 


Babies: First Cost and Upkeep 


ago, I came across a new definition—new to 

me, that is. “An optimist is a man who, on a 
salary of eighteen dollars a week, marries a woman 
that loves children.” I certainly was glad to know 
that someone had sufficient charity to call such a 
man an optimist. Had the naming been given to 
me, the phrase would have been different and uglier. 

I make a larger salary than the one quoted; and 
my wife loves children too. Yet I am far from 
optimistic about the financial situation my family 
faces. We have been married almost four years, 
I have an office job and steady pay and we are buy- 
ing a small house in the country. There is a two- 
year-old in our home and another baby is coming. 
Other millions of homes will be visited this year 
by little strangers coming to stay, too many of 
whom will arrive in homes like our own, in which 
the joy of the thought of parenthood is somewhat 
shadowed by worry over money. To the millions 
of American citizens whose- incomes average even 
below mine, the arrival of a baby must be nothing 
less than a financial catastrophe. 

Concerning any other thing needed in our life 
and home, whether entertainment, furniture, an 
automobile, china, labor-saving devices or what not, 
if the first cost or down payment is too high, similar 
but less expensive goods may be purchased. A good 
bargain in used goods may often be found, or pur- 
chases deferred to a more convenient time. I may 
use my own judgment as to whether to buy a new 
or a used car, a four or a six, closed or open, whether 
to get furniture from Smith’s or at Jones and Com- 
pany, over across town. It is for me to choose con- 
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cerning the new radio set at Electric Joe’s or the 
one the Thompsons down the street are selling on 
account of moving to Texas. 

But when it comes to a doctor’s fee and hospital 
charges, there is a minimum below which selt- 
respecting people cannot fall. The rich may pay 
more, but the poor cannot pay less. Most of us 
do not go to clearance sales in babies and find a 
lovely one at half-price. About the only way to 
side-step the high first cost of babies is to adopt one 
or find it on the doorstep. And even then, there’s 
the upkeep. 

It would seem that with two and one-half years 
between arrivals, as will be the case with us, a couple 
starting in on twenty-five dollars a week and now 
making, say, thirty-five, could have saved up the 
couple of hundred dollars that it takes to finance 
properly an infant's arrival. But we have been able 
to save only about one-fourth of it, and altogether 
too soon the time will be here. The down payment 
on our three-thousand-dollar bungalow and lot took 
our savings a year ago, and the monthly instalment, 
with that on the furniture, leaves us broke, after 
paying living expenses. Were we foolish to buy a 
home? Nearly every newspaper and magazine 
advises us that it is wise economy to do so, and 
all the great men of the country, apparently, recom- 
mend it. 

We do not think we were extravagant. Three 
thousand dollars for a house and a lot, fifty by a 
hundred and fifty, seems reasonable in view of our 
income. Our furniture is good, but not expensive, 
and so are the few labor-saving devices we possess. 
Everywhere in America, except in the big cities, an 
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automobile is a necessity, not a luxury, nowadays. 
The light open car we bought second-hand, almost 
four years ago, has served us exceedingly well. All 
the repainting and top repair, and much of the 
mechanical repair, has been done in the home 
garage or back yard. The garage floor has seen 
many a wrestle with casing and rim that the last 
possible mile of travel might be had. I carry $3,000 
of life insurance, on a twenty-payment life plan, 
also house and furniture insurance. The taxes out 
where we live in the suburbs are low, only twenty 
dollars a year. Charity and church contributions 
are held down to three dollars a month, and enter- 
tainment (including movies) to much less. I be- 
long to the least expensive fraternal order in town, 
and otherwise our social expenses are almost nil. 
We buy the simplest things at the grocery. Clothing 
is made to do its best and then some. Yet the 
salary check vanishes, whether by budget system or 
otherwise. After wasting seventy-five cents on a 
budget book, our money is now spent by the other- 
wise system. We duly appreciate the budget discus- 
sions, and the solutions so unfailingly offered, in the 
current magazines. 

Then, worse and more of it, come the occasional 
bills, the dentist’s, perhaps the doctor’s, unexpected 
company, a blown-out tire, and wedding, birthday 
and Christmas gifts about every so often. However, 
we ordinary folks seem to “get by” eventually. 
Though we are hard hit by the expenses of a baby’s 
arrival, most of us seem to get the doctor and the 
hospital paid at last. 

With many of us, when the baby comes, some 
needful things don’t. The old overcoat, suit and 
dresses are made to go on, the old bus simply gets 
another annual painting and rattles away, while 
our childless friends pass us in the latest four-wheel- 
brake sport models. We spend our vacations at 
home. When we tire of scrubbing windows and 
cleaning house, for a change we read the cards 
more fortunate neighbors send us from Sunshine 
Beach or Summit Peak. 

My wife and I love the out-of-doors. We are 
much of the mind of a friend who said that she 
would walk a mile to eat a sandwich on the grass. 
Just to get out for a picnic is a source of never- 
ending delight; but we find that gasoline and the 
few extra fixings run up in cost. We have managed 
to accumulate a set of picnic plates, tableware, and 
vacuum jug, and trust some day to get a folding 
table and chairs. We only hope that these will come 
before disappointment brings defeat. 

The patter and chatter of our little one about 
the home is the greatest joy in our lives, but, to tell 
the truth, the thought of the arrival of the next is 
not as cherished as it should be. Not as cherished, at 
least, on my part. Perhaps I ought not to think about 
it, and let my creditors worry about their bills. 
Anyway, whether thought about or not, the situa- 
tion means debt, skimping, patching up, doing with- 
out needful things and staying home on account of 
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shabby clothing. I have not bought a suit since our 
marriage, and the one that was new at the wedding 
needs replacement now. I am ashamed that my 
wife’s wardrobe is as low as it is, but she manages 
to get along and is most reasonable in her purchases. 

Uncounted pages have been written on the joys 
of married life and of parenthood, and for us, 
every page is true. Yet I notice that many who 
undertake the adventure of marriage fail to unde’- 
take that of parenthood. I do not regret the litt’- 
one with us or the one who is coming, but, regretf..! 
or joyful, the doctor and the hospital must be paid. 
These costs are not unreasonable; certainly the dov- 
tor earns his fee, and even the poor man feels that, 
in the valley of shadow, the best is none too goo. 
Yet is it not unfortunate that what is to many the 
biggest event in family life and one of such vit. 
importance to our national welfare, should be such 
an acute financial problem? 

My father thought that to raise a large family 
was a moral obligation on those who were able. 
Though he had but a modest salary, he and mother 
proved the courage of their conviction with nine 
children. I think we nine (all living) are entitled 
to call ourselves passably fair citizens. Three years 
ago, when father passed away, he left mother wit) 
a small home, $200 a year income as long as slic 
lived, and five children in school. This left moth-r 
greatly dependent on her wage-earning children, and 
while we do our bit, she lacks many needed things. 
This situation, so near at home, brings a question 
mark of its own. 

My wife and I are quite healthy and the baby 
has hardly had a sick minute in its two years. The 
doctor has only once entered our home in our mar- 
ried life. Physical unfitness will not limit the siz: 
of our family, and there is no mental disorder in 
our families to cause concern. My wife loves chil- 
dren, too, often saying: “I would adore to have five 
or six like Catherine running around.” 

Shall we have five or six? Shall we give that 
many future citizens to the nation, that many con- 
sumers of manufactured products, that many de 
fenders, if need be? Five or six would mean par- 
ing down the grocery list, far heavier expenses for 
milk and babies’ dresses and shoes, giving up many 
little pleasures. Would we be able to wipe ou, 
even occasionally, the constant memory of the 
struggle to get the bills paid? Would we be able, 
as we aren't now, to overlook the pleasures our 
childless friends are able to afford, which we can- 
not? Would we be happy to stay at home from the 
Chautauqua (and if you smile at that, you simply 
don’t know what Chautauqua means in a smal! 
town), from the band concerts, the picnics we now 
enjoy, the other social affairs at which one dovs 
not like to appear in shabby clothing? In this age, 
with so much new knowledge on such matters scat- 
tered abroad, the problem does not merely have to 
do with the welcome the stork is to get, but whether 
he shall arrive at all. 
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How about the other millions of American citi- 
zens with incomes similar to or smaller than my 
own? Will they allow only physical fitness to gov- 
ern the size of their families? Yet if America is 
to continue, by whom can it be better repeopled 
than by the children of American citizens? ‘This 
great nation, the richest on earth, might well ob- 
serve the policy of another nation, which, I am told, 
offers governmental aid to parents at the birth of 
a child. The expense of such government aid could 
only be met in America by increased taxation; but 
in that case the first cost of future citizens would 
be borne by all, even the childless and the unmar- 
ried sharing the burden and helping to give parents 
a better chance to welcome and properly to care 
for their children. Many of us, who are physically 
able, cannot have children at the present “‘first cost” 
and make ends meet. If our government saw fit 
to charge at least part of the first cost to the public, 
nd not to the parents, as at present, some millions 
of us would more cheerfully welcome the realiza- 
ion that a future citizen was coming by way of our 
own home. ALAN HERSHEY. 


In the Bag 


HE leisure class of Woppington was holding 

a conference in Elmer Durkin’s newspaper 
dive and den of nicotine. Those present were Lem 
Beale, who is a Democratic postmaster in season, 
and Oscar Binns, a son of the G. O. P. and husband 
f the town’s leading laundress. Elmer wasn’t very 
busy either. While others selfishly toiled and 
wiled, these citizens burned tobacco upon the 
altar of their country. 

“It looks,” said Mr. Beale, “like Al.” After 
seven years of heart-sickness the ex-postmaster was 
imself again. 

Mr. Binns was of a fuller habit of speech. 

“At the same time every indication points to the 
omination of Herbert Hoover.” 

“That's how the cards lie,” admitted Elmer, 
‘and a year ago if you wanted to bet your washers 
hat way you could write your own ticket. Anybody 
vo said that Al Smith would be a boom-boom from 
Boston to Los Angeles and come down to the 
lason and Dixon line with five hundred on ice 
would have got a hitch-hike to the nut factory. Al’s 
still got some hurdles to take, but it’s in the bag. 
Valsh has checked out. He was a good guy, but 
e hitched his waterwagon to a falling star. Jim 
Keed is still barnstorming around in the cow coun- 
ry, but he shot his tubes in California. It’s a pipe 
e can’t beat anything but his breast. The rest are 
pushovers. They'll take their bouquets from the 
ome folks and do a fadeout. A little light road 
work and a poached egg and Al will be over. No 
wonder there’s a light in Lem’s bleary lamps and 
two-dollar schoolgirl complexion on his antique 
nap! 
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“The dusty Nordics, South by Sou’west, were all 
set to put the works on the Tammany Tiger, but 
they couldn’t find anybody to bell the cat. There's 
no Bryan any more to show New York where it 
gets off. Tom Heflin tried to qualify, but all he 
showed was a snooty disposition and a talent for 
putting his dogs in the wrong place. You might 
say that Al Smith copped the flag on the day W. 
J. B. cashed in at Dayton, Tennessee.” 

“Smith has popularity in certain quarters,” ad- 
mitted Oscar Binns, “but he never can win against 
Hoover.” 

“My story is,” said Elmer, “that your little fat 
friend owes a lot to Al Smith. The jumbo racket- 
eers didn’t cuddle up to Herby at first, but when 
Houston began to look so Smithy they had to stop, 
look and listen. Then H. H. began to panic them 
on the road and that helped Smith and vice versa. 
They were plugging each other’s game, if you get 
my slant—Al for Herb and Herb for Al. When 
the other guy is warming his ace slabster you'd be 
a sap to go out in the sand lots and dig up a 
semi-pro. 

“That's what put the skids under the Lowden 
lad. When Coolidge backed himself out of the pic- 
ture last summer, Frank Lowden was off in front 
and he still showed a flash of the old class this spring 
when he tromped all over Bill Thompson’s manly 
form. They three-sheeted this baby around as the 
man with the hoe and the hick’s handy helper, but 
this way from Pittsburgh the bozos never got hep 
whether Lowden was the name of a hammer slayer 
or a new radio horn. How would he stack up in 
the Atlantic sector in a rough-and-tumble with 
K. O. Smith, the terror of Oliver Street? He'd 
be lucky if he saved his shirt and Pennsylvania. 
Where does this leave friend Frank? Back of the 
eight ball. 

“The next fillum was entitled, ‘Came Dawes.’ I 
wish I had a smacker for every time somebody 
buzzed me that scenario. It’s kneedeep in June, 
see, and the K. C. boys are all snagged up. Hoover 
shows form, but fails to put over the haymaker 
and is beginning to fade. So a little group of seri- 
ous thinkers makes whoopee in a hotel room with 
a hunk of ice in the washbowl and they dope out 
the answer. Next morning the convention hears 
the grand old warble, ‘Clap hands, here comes 
Charley!’ : 

“Every time a city slicker blows into this dump 
he slips me the feedbox dope that Wall Street has 
slapped the kayo on Hoover and it's all framed 
for Hell an’ Maria. Or somebody else—that’s what 
hands me a cackle. Often it’s no less than Calvin. 
Papa Hughes gets a hand and so does Old Man 
Curtis. One bird even claimed the pasteboards are 
all stacked for Nick Longworth. Nobody’s tacked 
the bunting on Watson yet, but i’ve got my face all 
fixed for it. 

“The wiseguys had Hoover stopped—all he 
could get was delegates. Massachusetts, Ohio and 
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_ California were gravy for him and he almost 


swiped Indiana out of Jim Watson’s hip pocket. 
He'll spring around four hundred at the kickoff 
with a lot of favorite sons ready to croak and will 
him a flock of yes-emen. The way it listens now 
there'll be no work for the bedroom statesmen. 
The party won't last till 2 A. M. The stoppers 
are stopped and the Cal-drafters are sunk. The 
hooey now runs that the G. O. P.’s might throw 
such a panic over Smith they'd gallop to Coolidge, 
but I can’t see that. With H. H. crowding five 
hundred votes, where would C. C. have any alibi 
to swallow all those do-not-chooses and come back 
in?” 

“It looks pretty certain for Al Smith,” said Lem 
Beale, “but Hoover can still lose.” 

“Sure; Hardings will happen in the best of 
families, but that’s not the way to bet the ancestral 
jools. This kind of takes the kick out of the pennant 
races, but the World’s Series ought to be the 
cats. Al and Herbert might even get so steamed 
up they'd tell us what they think about some- 
thing.” 

Feix Ray. 


Washington Notes 


F MR. MELLON hasn’t exactly come out for Hoover, 

he is now at least half-way out. He got together the 
Pennsylvania delegation behind closed doors and then 
handed them a written statement that the good Herbert 
“seems to come closest to the standard that we have set 
for the presidency.” It is not quite clear whether “we” 
refers to Mr. Mellon and the Deity, or Mr. Mellon and 
Mr. Coolidge, or perhaps all three; but there is no doubt 
at all that the old gentleman has at last been lassooed and 
is on his way to the Hoover corral. To be sure, he added 
a precautionary note to the effect that the Pennsylvania 
delegates ought to go to Kansas City without having any- 
body’s label on their collars. The greatest Secretary of 
the Treasury since (or is it “including”’?) Alexander 
Hamilton just cannot give up his two fond hopes, first, 
that Mr. Coolidge may again be persuaded to march down 
into the arena and, second, that if he won’t, perhaps Mr. 
Hughes will. He wants to leave all the emergency exits 
unlocked so that at the slighest favorable hint he can be 
up, out, and away on the Coolidge bandwagon. He has 
now clearly indicated, nevertheless, that Herbert is his 
third choice; and since his first two are out of it, the walk- 
over for the Hooverites at Kansas City becomes bigger, 
better and more certain than ever. 

The Mellon announcement had been long delayed, and 
had caused much anxiety in Herbert’s camp. With no 
personal hostility toward this candidate such as has char- 
acterized some of his opponents, there was still a lack of 
enthusiasm which caused Mr. Mellon to hold aloof. Per- 
haps it may have been chiefly a desire not to seem to be 
delivered by his Under-Secretary, Mr. Ogden L. Mills, 
who early plumped for Herbert and has become one of 
his most ardent champions and supporters, which kept Mr. 
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Mellon so long from getting on board the administration 
bandwagon. Yet some of those whose relations with \{; 
Mellon are personal as well as political, who see hin, jy 
the evening far away from the dark shadows of the Tra. 
ury Building, have a different view of his attitude. 

Mr. Mellon, they say, came to Washington sever 
years ago a timid, tired soul, uncertain of himscl{ 
fearful of the future. Seven years of Washington, 
however, have made a different man of him. ‘| w 
things have been demonstrated. One is that, so far x 
politics is concerned, Mr. Mellon is shock-proof. Despir: 
his ethereal look, they can’t come too tough for him. H; 
can stand anything Vare can stand. Personal and politic! 
association with Vare imposes no strain on his public co». 
science or his private sensibilities. The idea that he is ; 
delicate, frail, sensitive figure who must be sheltered from 
the hard and ugly realities of politics has no basis. Th: 
other newly discovered fact is that the extraordinary social 
and journalistic adulation with which he has been drenched, 
so far from being distasteful to him, has become almos 
essential. There is no limit to the quantity he can absorh 
No man in public life in a generation has had more ¢ 
this sort of thing than has Mr. Mellon since he came 
Washington. In his quiet way, none has liked it more. 
That it should have had an effect upon him was naturil 
and inevitable. It is clear to those who know him bes 
and see him most that Mr. Mellon not only thorough!) 
enjoys the editorial habit of the Republican organs 
referring to him as the “greatest Secretary of the Treasur 
since Alexander Hamilton,” but he also thoroughly like 
the idea of being a political power. 


It is further said that it by no means offends him 
be told that he is not, himself, by any means too old to by 
President and that he. could be elected without trouble : 
he would just say the word. While that kind of talk : 
music to the old gentleman’s ears—and it would be 
anyone’s in his place—and while he loves to toy with th 
idea, he has no serious notion that such a dream can } 
realized. What he really wants, according to those w 
ought to know, is to be the King Maker, and the re: 
reason he held aloof from Herbert is that he did no 
take kindly to the idea of just joining the rush for ti 
Hoover bandwagon. Second-fiddle stuff does not appeal ti 
him now. It seemed to him that he was being dragge 
He held back because of an idea given him by Mr. C 
Dewey Hilles, whose leadership of his party in New Yor 
has been so singularly successful—that is, from the Demo 
cratic angle. The idea was that if he did hold back, noth 
ing could be done without him. It was pointed out to Ms 
Mellon that he holds the key to the situation; so lon 
as the Pennsylvania and New York delegations remait 
uninstructed, nobody’s nomination is assured. It is 10 
surprising that Mr. Mellon cast about him in his mind 4 
to whether he could not find someone more congenial fo 
the presidency than Herbert, of the self-sufficient manne 
deeply rooted opinions and appallingly statistical mind. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Mellon did some as 
ing about. At one time! he seriously told some friend 
that Governor Fisher seemed to him well fitted for t 
presidency, and he saw no reason he shovld not be name 
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This was months ago. Since then, Governor Fisher has 
come out strongly for Hoover. A shrewd guess, I 
think, is that what Mr. Mellon would really like 
would be for things to run along exactly as they are now, 
with Mr. Coolidge in the White House and himself ia 
the Treasury. He dislikes the idea of the change, and 
deplores the necessity for it. Every now and then, he 
gets the idea that perhaps he can bring about a situation 
at Kansas City that will result in the “drafting” of Mr. 
Coolidge. It is easy to understand that this notion, too, 
comes from Mr. Hilles, who has gone so far out on the 
anti-Hoover limb that he is likely to break his political 
neck. 

Undoubtedly, if Mr. Mellon could have ditched Her- 
bert for Hughes or Coolidge or someone else relatively 
agreeable to him, he would have been delighted. But there 
are several reasons why such ditching was all but im- 
possible, the principal one being that despite the whisper- 
ings, the plots, the rumors and reports, the hopes and the 
fears, Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hughes are so far out of 
the race that they couldn’t get back even if they wanted 
to—and neither does. The astonishing thing is that 
recognition of this fact has not been general from the start. 
Once the unavailability of Coolidge and Hughes is ac- 
cepted, it is impossible to find any other logical landing 
place for the Secretary of the Treasury than in the Hoover 
camp. There he has actually, with a slightly dull thud, 
landed. 


While it is true that Hoover did not carry Indiana 
against Square Shooter Watson’s machine with its 60,000 
workers, the sort of vote he rolled up in the primaries 
last Tuesday added to his prestige and enhanced his pros- 
pects. A few things could still happen to him before the 
convention to knock the prize out of his hands, but, even 
without the Mellon bouquet, he is a better bet today than 
he was last week. Not only is it harder to keep him out 
of his first-ballot majority, but the risk involved in turn- 
ing him down is much increased. 

eye oe F 

Washington. 


“Your Love Is Like a Quicksand 
Where Men Build” 


Your love is like a quick-sand where men build 
Day after day, bright palaces of years, 

Walling them in with music they have willed, 
Hanging them with dark tapestries of fears, 
And finding there when next they see your face 
No tower or image out of all that dream 

They set upon you; only in its place 

Sweet disenchanted laughter mocking them. 


Here, where is nothing, was the first stone laid, 

And there, where nothing stands, rose into air 

High battlements to hold against the world 

Lest our two souls be lonely and afraid; 

And over them the lipless sands have curled, 

And I too have forgotten that they were. 
Maxwe.t ANDERSON. 
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Orchestral Dramas 


HE news part of this review is that there was 
given, at the Manhattan Opera House, on May 4 
and the two next evenings, a program of three “orchestral 
dramas,” as they are called, Ernest Bloch’s “Israel,” De- 
bussy’s “Nuages” and “Fétes” and Borodin’s “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia” and “Dances from Prince Igor,” 
with dramatic interpretations in pantomime. The produc- 
tion was made by The Neighborhood Playhouse, in con- 
junction with the Cleveland Orchestra, under Mr. Nicolai 
Sokoloff. The stage direction and the dramatic composi- 
tion was by Miss Irene Lewisohn, from Mr. Sokoloft’s 
musical interpretations. The décor for the “Israel” was 
by Mr. Jo Davidson, the scutptor, for the Debussy by Mr. 
Ernest de Weerth, for the Borodin by Miss Esther Peck. 
The intention behind such a venture as this at the Man- 
hattan is to find a fuller significance, perhaps, for certain 
musical compositions by trying to express in visual color, 
plastic line, changing rhythms in movement and light, the 
emotions that we derive from the music. This dramatic 
visualization accompanying the music strives to discover 
a new life for it in another medium besides that of sound 
by which it lives. 

The considerations around such an attempt turn, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sokoloff in his program note, on three points. 
First, there is music so pure and perfect in itself, so trans- 
eendental of human interference, that to touch it would 
be a sacrilege. But music that is admittedly written with 
a story, a human drama or mood as its inspiration, needs 
its complement, the visual element. The music to which 
was written a dramatic complement is dull when per- 
formed without it. Here taste enters—the only music 
wisely to be chosen is that which may be enhanced by the 
appeal to the eye, synchromized with and builded upon 
the musical content and the composer's intention. Second, 
in such orchestral drama the orchestra is not in sight, the 
person in the audience may keep his eye solely on the dra- 
matic spectacle as he listens, or, by the same token, close 
his eyes and have the music only. Third, there is another 
medium now employed, the visual, to which some people 
may be more capable of response than they are to the 
world of sound. 

All of which comes down finally to the principle that 
the purpose in art is to recreate in us, by means of our re- 
sponse, the experience, the mood, the idea, that the artist 
had and strove to express. To this end he uses the medium 
he works in, and for this end we give ourselves to his art. 
Art is a way of creating, in one section 6f living, an expe- 
rience we have in another. A musician walking under 
the moon may put what he lives at that moment into his 
own element of sound, giving it a new life and body there. 
An architect, hearing that music, may put into mass and 
line, elevations, textures and planes, what he has lived in 
the music. A lover may carry into love the life he lives 
in this music or architecture—and so on and so on. It fol- 


lows, then, that the extension or multiplication of the 
mediums employed for expression widens the field in which 
our response takes place, includes more of our sensuous 
avenues, and is better calculated to reach diverse kinds of 
men, since in one man one sense is most alive and in aw 
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other another. This is an old dream, it was very much 
alive through Wagner’s teachings, and in the Greek the 
ater to be taken as a matter of course: words, music, danc- 
ing and décor were thought of as almost one art. There 
is nothing to be said against it, though we may add that 
widening the field of the response does not necessarily 
make it either deeper or less deep. 

And yet the fact remains that in each several art there 
is always a summit or quintessence that is reached strictly 
by means of the art’s own special and peculiar medium. 
The entire creation relies on the medium employed, the 
whole seems complete in itself and final in its particular 
content. This fact might seem in the present instance 
to argue against this effort at expression through the com- 
bined mediums of sight and sound instead of through 
sound only. It does not, however, do so at all. The prob- 
lem is really one of taste and judgment, as to where the at- 
tempt is to be made and for whom it is to be made. 

I myself, for example, prefer what we call pure music 
to the dramatic effects in the general Wagner tradition. 
I prefer Duccio to Rembrandt, despite Rembrandt’s depth 
of character and feeling. I prefer dancing that retains 
a strict phrasing and form rather than dramatic outpour- 
ings that are strong or hot but casual. I prefer the phrase 
as it stands to any individual artist’s monkeying with it, 
however deep the thing is thet is to be said by the artist 
—let him give the phrase its depth, and through that his 
depth, without changing what the phrase is. I dislike see- 
ing the necessary elements of one art evaded by reliance 
on another. But this ought to be obvious. And the whole 
discussion proves nothing, it only means that the chances 
for coming off, for a complete translation into art, lessen 
with the number of mediums employed. It only means, 
for example, in this particular case, of Bloch or Debussy 
or Borodin and the Neighborhood producers that, in or- 
der for the whole event to reach the same level of crea- 
tion that the music attains, we should have to have the 
same degree of invention and creation in the décor, the 
dramatic composition and the dancing, that Bloch, Debussy 
and Borodin exhibit in the music. That is much to ask, 
but asking it does not deny the value of this recent effort. 

This struggle between the strictly single art—music— 
and the implication of other ‘arts and their participation in 
the whole result, is only parallel to what we have in the 
world about us: the man, the flower, the tree, the wave, 
each of them achieves beauty through unity and complete- 
ness in kind—omnis quippe pulchritudine unitas forma est, 
as St. Augustine said ; but there is also that relation of the 
individual to the whole, from which the antiphonies of 
universal beauty may arise. 

The production at the Manhattan seemed to me a much 
more than worthwhile experiment. ‘The best parts of 
the evening for me were, first, Mr. Sokoloff’s orchestra 
and his conducting—the performance of the three num- 
bers had every air of completeness and beautiful imagina- 
tion—and second, the acting of Mr. Benjamin Zemach, 
of the Habbima Theater. As the tribesman before the 
Wailing Wall in the “Israel” and as the Storm Cloud in 
the “Nuages” and “Fétes,” Mr. Zemach gave such a per- 
formance, for dramatic wholeness, poetry, and a kind of 
concentrated, intensified stylization, as you may hardly see 
equalled anywhere. 
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The story written to the “Israel” has no century or 
nationality; it is “merely the suggestion of the sculptural 
line’ and massive form of the prophetic books”; it has its 
source in the idea of the Atonement, and its dramatic 
progress and character in the Atonement ritual and the 
Hebrew poetry and tradition. The high wall, running al- 
most the width of the stage, that Mr. Davidson had de- 
signed, was in every way effective, though the scene lacked 
imaginative lighting. The ensemble movement was often 
admirable, but as often too vague and diffused. 

Mr. de Weerth’s designs for “Nuages” and “Fétes” 
did more for that number than anything else. The move- 
ment of the Passing Cloud Form, as Miss Martha Gra- 
ham danced it, needed a closer relation to the music. The 
phrases of movement were themselves beautiful and beau- 
tifully composed into their passage across the stage; but 
the swelling of that breath of life within each phrase 
needed to move more from out the sound that was the sou! 
of it. Mr. Michio Ito seemed to me for the most part 
boring, not enough study, not enough attention to clarity 
and point in the phrasing of his movement, not enough 
dramatic projection, and much too much inconsequent 
changing of line. It took only Mr. Zemach’s first posture 
to wipe Mr. Ito from the dramatic composition. 

These two first parts of the program seemed to me, if 
not completely effective, to have at many passages their 
own beauty and invention. The Borodin dances—hope- 
lessly ill in their lighting—had a better chance at popular 
appeal, though for me they were the least wise of the ven- 
tures, for the reason that, being dance music, they lead us 
to demand technical dancing a good deal better than what 
I saw at the Manhattan. In this case we needed dancing 
proper, where in the Bloch and Debussy it was dancing 
in the older and more classic sense of interpretation and 
expression through gesture and movement. 

StarK YOUNG. 


Narcissa Baddery 


(How to hergesheimer, in one easy lesson.) 


T WAS, Narcissa Baddery perceived, as she opened one 

eye, morning. The early opaline sunlight, slipping, 
pale but expensive, through the chignon valances that 
shrouded the long Moorish window-openings, hit, precisely, 
the silken hummock in the coverlet pushed up by one 
flawless knee, and slid off into her face. 

Why, Narcissa Baddery couldn’t penetrate. Perhaps 
what she intrinsically was came inescapably in conflict with 
this recurrent phenomenon of morning. Soon, Narcissa 
Baddery knew, she would cast off this wilderness of silk 
sheets and lacy pillows, and, to speak brutally, get up. 
But just now, for some deep reason inextricably bound, 
she felt, with her nature as a Hergesheimer woman, sh¢ 
would lie there for a minute or so, pensive, somnolent. 
The polished surface of the ormolu clock, flanked by quat- 
trocento pilasters and supported by Mycenzan caryatides, 
indicated the hour of, precisely, seven twenty-eight. Two 
minutes, she reflected. Getting up was, succinctly, hell. . .. 

The sunlight, strengthening, growing more opaline, less 
cheap, every minute, spread a widening pool over the floor 
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of the huge, high-ceilinged bed-chamber. Narcissa Baddery, 
watching the creeping sunbeam, thought that its progress 
must, actually, be audible. No, that, humorously enough, 
was Bucyrus, who, she had momentarily forgotten, slept 
under his mistress’ Empire four-poster. . . . With a slow, 
carefully languorous motion, Narcissa Baddery let her eyes 
caress the furnishings of the room. She was, she recognized, 
a glutton of beauty, but she had, she considered, with some- 
thing approaching complacence, taken the means to allay, 
at least, this insatiable appetite. Narcissa Baddery’s glance 
fell lovingly, lingeringly, and with a certain detached 
suavity, on the Chippendale chairs, the Sheraton sofa, the 
tutti-frutti armoire, the Hepplewhite alarm-clock;~- she 
gazed, drawing in her breath in a little sigh, at the Duncan 
Phyfe rood-screen that barred, from too profane eyes, the 
early Norman fire-place. From the Tiepolo ceiling, Michel- 

gelesque figures brooded majestically, and God the Father 
pointed, with a splendid vital mingling of pride and com- 
mand, at a Louis XVI commode. 

The servants, Narcissa Baddery reflected, were a lazy 
lot. Seven-thirty and not, as yet, a sound in the house. 
In the act of leaning forward to press the lacquered mother- 
of-pearl butterfly bell, there was a muted tap at the door. 

“Come,” Narcissa called, “in.” 

They were flowers—orchids and evening primroses— 
from Charles Markeson. A little frown gathered at the 
orners of Narcissa Baddery’s brooding eyes. She consid- 
red, her glance roaming swiftly from knick-knack to objet 
'art, what to do with them. “Put them,” she commanded, 
‘in that vase—no, that Grecian urn... . No,” she re- 
lected, “Bucyrus, sometimes, drinks out of that... . Well, 
perhaps that Ming piece. ... No, that won't, really, do 
ither.” How tiresome, she decided, of Charles Markeson 
ot to realize how hard it is to make up one’s mind where, 
n effect, one is to put flowers. And so early, frankly, in 
he morning. “Well,” Narcissa Baddery concluded, “you had 
better, perhaps, throw them out. They give me a headache.” 

That, as the maid pointed out, over a departing shoulder, 
was what she had been afraid of, all along. 

He couldn’t, actually, thought Narcissa Baddery, as she 
hrew back the covers with one sheer motion, have reflected 
very much one way or the other. Perhaps, she mused, 
harles Markeson had not altogether succeeded in inter- 
reting her actions, if you could call them that, of the pre- 
ious evening. What if she had, in that almost reckless 
nood that seemed to grow on her with the years, given her- 
lf to him, last night? After all, Charles Markeson—a 
man with, as she had thought, his discernment—should, 

rely, have been able to comprehend. She had meant, she 
bondered with a little frown, almost nothing by it. 

As she stood, in the flush of quivering arisal, on the 
hick sheepskin rug, she raised her perfect arms and 
tretched, arc-like, an image of Diana, on her naked tocs. 
Vith a report quite audible in the soft morning air, a 
nee-joint cracked. 

“He-” said Narcissa Baddery, “-Il.” 

In one swift movement of stooping grace she slipped from 
ler pyjamas, and, flinging open the French windows, stole 

t into the dewy morning. 

The pond, its shimmering flatness still steaming with 
he early mist, looked, as Narcissa Baddery eyed it watch- 
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fully, cold. She tiptoed out on the little dock, and stood 
there, in young and rosy loveliness, quaking. After all, 
was it necessary? She had fulfilled her obligation to be 
present, Narcissa considered: it might be better not, just 
now, to go too far. It looks, she observed, chilly. She had 
hardly hazarded the observation when a mosquito, tempted 
beyond his strength, bit her. 

The dive was not, frankly, the perfect extended parabola 
with which Narcissa Baddery, usually, made her entry into 
the water. When, finally, her dripping head emerged, 
among the gleaming ripples, some ten yards from the dock, 
she was silent, though that was as significant as a direct 
affirmation. But now that she was, after all, in, she con- 
cluded, she was no longer out. She dived again, with, as 
she considered, a disgraceful gesture to the offending mos- 
quito. When you are wet, she asserted to herself, you 
might, perhaps, just as well be completely wet. ... 

The mosquito sat and waited on the dock. Narcissa did 
not reappear, and the time dragged interminably: never, 
he told himself, had he sampled so intriguing a nymph. 
What, he wondered, would he do when Narcissa emerged ; 
he hadn’t thought of the imminence of that epiphany. A 
shoulder, possibly, or the delicious tip of her nose—he did 
not, in effect, dare consider too much the spot his proboscis 
had first, with automatic impudence, selected. 

Narcissa Baddery was, seated on the cool mud floor of the 
pond, considering. She was, in a way, aware of the mos- 
quito. But there were, in Narcissa Baddery’s head, many 
tangled notions. It was, certainly, the devil to get one out. 
The verb, she knew, should follow the subject, but then, 
the hopeless thing was to get the object after the verb. 
A sudden binding realization, a resolution, really, came 
over her—this was the last time she would ever give a 
mosquito, or anyone else, such a chance. She would, she 
thought almost savagely, sit here on the bottom until she 
had succeeded. . .. 

The mosquito had been watching for some time. Now 
and then, from the spot where Narcissa had disappeared, 
a few light bubbles had emerged; for several minutes 
there had been no sign. But now, as he looked, suddenly 
a large bubble, silvery, iridescent, broke the surface; and 
then, ominously, no more. 


T. S. MatrHews. 


Women 


Some women herd such little things—a box 

Oval and glossy, in its gilt and red, 

Or squares of satin, or a high, dark bed— 

But when love comes, they drive to it all their tlocks; 

Yield up their crooks; take little; gain for fold 

And pasture each a small, forgotten grave. 

When they are gone, then lesser women crave 

And squander their sad hoards; their shepherds’ gold. 

Some gather life like faggots in a wood, 

And crouch its blaze, without a thought at all 

Past warming their pinched selves to the last spark. 

And women as a whole are swift and good, 

In humor scarce, their measure being small; 

They plunge and leap, yet somehow miss the dark. 
Lizetre WoopwortH REEsz, 
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CORRES P 


Aid for the Textile Workers 


IR: Although no sensational events have featured the great 

strike of 27,000 cotton-mili workers at New Bedford, Mass., 
supporters of the labor movement should realize that it is tremen- 
dously important. We hope that the New Republic will allow 
us a few inches of space to appeal to its readers for immediate 
contributions to the New Bedford Strike Relief Fund. , 

In fighting against a 10 percent wage cut, the New Bedford 
strikers are asking for a wage scale which is only about half of 
the miners’ union scale. Their financial reserves are so low that 
they cannot hold out long unless friends of the labor movement in 
all parts of America come to their support. 

One refreshing thing about the New Bedford strike is that it 
has an excellent chance of winning. Dollar for dollar we do not 
know of a better investment in human values. Money sent now 
will be used exclusively for groceries for the families of unorgan- 
ized workers; the union workers are supporting themselves with 
their own strike funds, Relief should be sent to the New Bed- 
ford Textile Council Strike Relief Fund, Post Office Box 57, New 
Bedford, Mass., or will be transmitted by the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Strikers’ Relief, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

New York City. NorMANn THOMAS. 


In Venezuela 


IR: Allow me to state that the author of the article appear- 

ing in the New Republic of May 9, under the caption of 
“Venezuela on the Rack,” gives your readers a great deal of mis- 
information, 

Your correspondent gives the impression that many thousand 
Venezuelan citizens are now in exile. According to the last cen- 
sus taken in 1926, there were in all 5,935 male Venezuelans liv- 
ing in foreign lands, of whom 2,727 resided in the neighboring 
republic of Colombia. These figures do not represent citizens who 
have left the country for political reasons. Many of them have 
been absent from Venezuela for many years, and in the cited 
figures a very small part was formed of citizens opposed to the 
present regime, many of whom are now back in our country. 
President Gomez has on many occasions assured all Venezuelans 
that they are always welcome to their country, where they may 
enjoy its enormous prosperity, the result of a sane policy of peace, 
order and of patriotic and effective management of public affairs. 

The writer states that the population of Venezuela is only about 
two and a half millions in all. Our 1926 census shows it to be 
$,026,878 inhabitants, and present figures are calculated to be over 
three and a quarter millions. 

On account of the exploration and exploitation of our oil re- 
sources, not one or two persons have become very rich, as your 
correspondent states, but a very great number of our citizens, and 
not a few foreigners have acquired fortunes. The condition of all 
classes, including that of the laborers, is very satisfactory; the 
lowest paid working man earning today twice as much as he did 
a few years ago. 

In order to maintain peace, as the only practical formula for 
the advancement of the country, General Gomez was obliged 
to use at first a strong hand to break down the turbulent spirit 
of those who had made of our revolutions a profitable business, 
As soon as he saw the opportunity of tempering justice with mercy, 
he did not hesitate to do so, and extended an olive branch to his 
political enemies. Many of them are now occupying high posi- 
tions in the government. General Gomez stated in his New Year's 
Address (1928) that there were no political prisoners in Vene- 
zuela, and that the Caracas jail—where, since colonial times, they 
had usually been confined—had been transformed into a warehouse 
for materials to be used in public works. 

Your misinformed correspondent says that Venezuela has prac- 
tically no schools, To cite the opinion of Trade Commissioner 
P. L. Bell of the Department of Commerce: “Venezuela possesses 
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a well equipped Government Department of Public Instruction,” 
There are today over 2,000 government and private schools, ap; 
those of the government are being increased at the rate of 40 per 
year. The two Universities were only closed for a short time, tp 
direct the mentality of our students toward trade and agricultur 
which needed their intellectual codperation, The old University 
of Merida is at present being provided by the government wit) 
new buildings and with a modern equipment. 

In his last two Messages to Congress, General Gomez has take 
away from the very few remaining revolutionists any mischievoy 
excuse they might have brought forth to disturb our public peace. 
In one of these Messages he requests the Congress to create wit) 
national funds an Agricultural Bank which will make loans 
farmers and cattle-raisers for the development of their industric:: 
and a Labor Bank which wil! make loans to the wage-earner: » 
that they may acquire their own homes under economical con. 
tions. He also requested the Congress to establish a free port in 
our country, which will be very beneficial to commerce in general, 

Before these accomplished facts—which prove that President 
Gomez is a patriotic citizen and a peer among the world’s states. 
men—the generalizations of your correspondent count very little, 

P. R. RINcONES, 

Consul General of Venezuela. 
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New York City. 


IR: I take Mr. Rincones point by point. 
Thousands of Venezuelans in exile had to flee their coun 
try secretly and in disguise. Census figures are not likely to env- 
merate them. About 5,000 Venezuelans are in this country, 3,000 
in Trinidad and others scattered over the world. Why should 
they leave a country “with patriotic and efficient management”? 
Six thousand people fied from San Cristobal alone, while Gome7 
half-brother was Governor. The exiles have been absent for 
“many years” because the Gomez tyranny has lasted ever since he 
stole power. The spider welcomes the fly, of course. But what 
is the nature of the probable “welcome”? 

The former chief of statistics, Dr. P. M. Ruiz, later poisoned 
in one of Gomez’ jails, declared that the 1916 census showed, not 
over three millions, but only 1,200,000. Some Venezuelans be- 
lieve the figures were afterwards “cooked” before they were pub- 
lished. Dr. Razzetti, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy o/ 
Medicine, published a statement that the population of the capita! 
itself dropped between 1908 and 1920 from 113,412 to 110,421 due 
to “poor sanitary conditions and persecution.” 

Not a single Venezuelan has profited from oil, I am assured, 
except Gomez’ own creatures. Nowhere have wages risen save 
in Caracas and Maracaibo, and there vital prices have trebled 
That is what oil has done for the people of Venezuela. 

On Gomez’ “strong hand” more details are at hand than any 
paper would care to print. Let us leave them for the present 
under the head of “indecent torture.” 

So it was, then, necessary in January of this year of grace te 
deny that there were any political prisoners! There have been 
hundreds since. When the Caracas jail was closed a new politi- 
cal prison was opened, and there have always been three othen. 

Venezuela spends on her education less than does Panama, with 
one-sixth Venezuela’s population. Her schools, I believe, would 
hold about 2.5 percent of her boasted population. The University 
of Caracas was closed for seven years, the other University, 
Merida, for several years, and the West Point of Venezuela ha 
now been closed “to direct the mentality,” etc. 

The banks are old window-dressing tricks, previously “decreed” 
many years ago. The free port is a blow aimed at existing port 
in pursuit of one of Gomez’ schemes of self-aggrandizement. 

Gomez is charged with flagrant ili-living, vast appropriation 
for his relations and numerous bastards, systematic politica) mut 
der and torture, a system of slavery, the ruin of a rich country; 
and his agents can onty rejoin with patter about wrong figure 
and “requested” palliatives. 

New York City. Wuson Muvciey. 
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Symbolism 


Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. New York: The Macmillan Company. 88 
pages. $1.50. 

HE forms of symbolism exemplified in language, 

art and mathematics are, for Mr. Whitehead, lesser 
variants of the fundamental type of symbolism involved in 
adequate perception of the real world of things existent 
in space and changing in time. The structural elements in 
all symbolisms are, however, the same irrespective of the 
significance of the subject-matter. Symbolism occurs when- 
ever the human mind uses one component (“symbol’’) in 
its experience as a means of bringing into experience an- 
other component (‘‘meaning’”). The mental function by 
which we pass from symbol to meaning Mr. Whitehead 
terms Symbolic Reference. Symbolic Reference does not 
perpetuate itself, but terminates eventually in another men- 
tal function termed Direct Recognition. By means of the 
latter we gain immediate acquaintance with fact. All 
components in experience can, as far as their intrinsic na- 
ture is concerned, be the objects of Direct Recognition. 
In nature, there is no distinction between symbol and 
meaning. This, as Mr. Whitehead very illuminatingly 
points out, is to assert a thorough-going realism. 

The difference between the knowledge result of Syin- 
bolic Reference and that of Direct Recognition is enor- 
mously significant. Direct Recognition gives us knowl- 
edge that is necessarily certain, or, as Mr. Whitehead puts 
it, infallible. The knowledge is infallible because Direct 
Recognition is its own criterion. Whatever we directly 
recognize we do simply directly recognize. Direct Recog- 
nition is “infallible” for the same reason that tautologies 
are never false. Knowledge given in Symbolic Refer- 
ence, on the other hand, though far more significant than 
Direct Recognition, is quite fallible. Symbolic Reference 
is not its own criterion; eventually, it depends upon Di- 
rect Recognition. In the passage from symbol to mean- 
ing, many a slip is possible. The price we pay for greater 
significance is uncertainty. 

This general scheme of Mr. Whitehead’s theory of 
symbolism is the theory of knowledge made familiar by 
contemporary realism. It is when Mr. Whitehead ex- 
tends his doctrine of symbolism to perception of external 
objects—which is the central theme of the book—it is then 
that he breaks important, and as far as one can gather, 
new ground. 

The most important and most fundamental symbolism 
is that involved in using sense-presentations as symbols to 
physical bodies. When we say, naively, that we see a 
chair, what we really directly recognize is a patch of color 
of a given size and shape having certain spatial relations 
to its environment. ‘The perceptive mode of experience 
by which we directly recognize what is given in sense- 
presentation Mr. Whitehead terms Presentational Imme- 
diacy. The world presented to us in the pure mode of 
Presentational Immediacy is the contemporary external 
world, the world we see variously colored and spatially 
related, the world we taste and smell and touch, and in 
which we hear different sounds. Sense-perceptions or 
sense-data are the result of the interactivity of the per- 
cipient organism and the objects (also organisms) in the 
contemporary external world. Very rarely, however, do 
we consider sense-data in their conjoint relationship. The 
naive realism of the common mind always ascribes sense- 
data to the external objects—and calls them qualities. The 
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psychological realism of the sophisticated philosophical 
mind ascribes them to the senses—and calls them sensa- 
tions. ‘To ascribe sense-data in either of these ways is to 
abstract them from their relational context as presented 
in the pure perceptive mode of Presentational Immediacy. 

The perceptive mode of Presentational Immediacy never 
exists, however, in its absolutely pure form. There is an- 
other and more primitive mode of perceptive experience, 
integral to the mind, a mode Mr. Whitehead calls 
Causal Efficacy. By this latter mode of perception we 
perceive, as directly as by Presentational Immediacy, the 
causal interrelatedness of all things; we perceive how any 
given occasion in present experience issues out of the set- 
tled facts of the past and determines, in part, the facts in 
the future. One of the most important things in this 
book is Mr. Whitehead’s denial of the validity of Hume’s 
arguments against causality; and one of the neatest logical 
arguments is his refutation of Hume. Mr. Whitchead’s 
own argument in support of perception of Causal Efficacy 
reduces itself to an appeal to common experience. We 
do, says Mr. Whitehead, actually and directly perceive 
how any given experience is causally enmeshed with other 
things and events. This perception of Causal Efficacy is 
more primitive in experience than Presentational Imme- 
diacy; it is implied in the responsive behavior of every- 
thing in the universe—from sticks and stones to plants 
and animals; whereas Presentational Immediacy is a per- 
ceptive mode discoverable only in the experience of high- 
grade organisms. 

In the perceptive experience of any high-grade per- 
cipient, the two modes are fused together into one percep- 
tion by the synthetic activity “symbolic reference.” This 
accounts for the fact that, in spite of the persistent instruc- 
tion of philosophers, we usually believe that we directly 
see chairs and tables and not merely patches of color. The 
synthetic activity of mind is so pervasive and subtle, it is 
not ordinarily noticed. That there is Symbolic Reference 
in perception Mr. Whitehead thinks is proved by the oc- 
currence of error and illusion. If perception were not the 
result of the mental function of Symbolic Reference— 
which is liable to error—we could never see a room and 
walk into a mirror. For Presentational Immediacy gives 
us the infallible knowledge of Direct Recognition. 

Infallible knowledge is certainly greatly to be desired; 
but it is so constituted that we can have infallible knowl- 
edge only of the unimportant. Sense-data, as given in the 
pure form of Presentational Immediacy, are in themselves 
barren and vain. ‘These precise “surfaces” of things be- 
come valuable only in the degree that we use them as 
symbols to things. It is only by the mental synthesis of 
Symbolic Reference that we can escape from dealing with 
shadows and can integrate the immobile face of Nature 
with her persistent inner powers, the forces that through 
the present move out of the past into the future determin- 
ing the vital nature and course of things. 

Mr. Whitehead has compressed into his chapters more 
ideas than they can comfortably hold. His ideas have 
no room in which to stretch themselves and reveal their 
full stature. As his volume at present stands, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid concluding that there is a far-reaching con- 
fusion in his use of Symbolic Reference. Mr. Whitehead 
maintains that the passage from symbol to meaning is 
from the less to the more primitive in experience. (Pres- 
entational Immediacy is less primitive than Causa! Eff- 
cacy.) But, surely, in language, art and mathematics, this 
is not necessarily so. Symbol and meaning may both be 


on the same level of experience. Still more pertinently, 
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in the mental function of Symbolic Reference you pass 
from symbol to meaning; you do not fuse symbol and 
meaning into a synthetic unity. In perceptive-symbolism, 
the essence of which is the fusion of two distinct modes 
of perception, Mr. Whitehead has introduced something 
which is totally unrelated, so it would seem, to symbolism 
usually understood; and is, properly, no form of symbol- 
ism at all. Of course, Mr. Whitehead is privileged to call 
this latter synthetic activity of the mind a form of sym- 
bolism; but to do so introduces a great deal of confusion. 
Mr. Whitehead, in his last chapter, applies his theory 
of symbolism to an analysis of human society. It is in 
this application that his doctrine, false or true as a theory 
of knowledge, achieves most illuminating and impressive 
significance. Symbols, as represented in institutions, national 
heroes, customs and traditions, are the bonds which are 
transmittable from generation to generation, and are effec- 
tive in uniting (orseparating) men on the level of civiliza- 
tion. If we consider them in their pure immediacy, they be- 
come the trivial subject-matter of anthropological catalogues 
of curiosities. But if we recognize their representative na- 
ture, and use them as means to a knowledge of the inner 
life and purpose of human endeavor, then they achieve a 
powerful meaning. Symbols tie up efficaciously with the 
stream of Nature, and, in society, with the pregnant life 
of mankind. To know a symbol is not to contemplate an 
etherealized essence; it is consciously to identify oneself 
with the destiny of the universe. It is the majestic religious 
significance of Mr. Whitehedad’s doctrine that is, perhaps, 
of most importance. JosePpH RATNER. 
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Sipe Bee 


The Sovereign People 


American Inquisitors, by Walter Lippmann. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 120 pages. $1.25. 

Revolution and Reaction in Modern France, by G. 
Lowes Dickinson. New York: Brentano’s. 255 pages. $2.50. 


New 


E learn in time—some of us—that ideas are 

neither good nor bad because they are revolution-’ 
ary. Any generation that looses a revolution must find 
the instrument by which change can be understood and 
‘ controlled. Otherwise it becomes the victim of blind re- 
. action. Mr. Dickinson’s book offers the object lesson of 
he one hundred years of French history. Mr. Lippmann 
Py states our own present perplexities and ventures without 
Pp dogma to suggest salvation. 
g To take the object lesson first, Mr. Dickinson finds the 
cause of the French upheaval of 1789 in political inter- 


D ference with economic adjustment, that is, in the exist- 
ence of privilege. The remedy was political, because the 
: action necessary was to remove the political manipulations 


which brought all the good things of life into the hands 
of an hereditary class. The century of violence, during 
f which the form of government underwent seven or eight 
i major changes, followed the first explosion because the 
} Revolution—as an idea—was neither understood nor con- 
trolled. The insight needed had to be gradually achieved 
i in the stress of conflict over issues which were real and 
re fundamental. 
j In our own present state, as Mr. Lippmann makes plain, 
i we have the instrument for control. It is common educa- 


tion. But the teacher is hesitant, puzzled, and his hand 


trembles at the task. 
“Revolution and Reaction in Modern France” is a re- 
print, more valuah’e now than when it was first issued a 
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number of years ago. It is one more striking presenta- 
tion of the fact which cannot too often be presented: mere 
change is costly and futile. The problem, Mr. Dickinson 
says, still faces modern thought. “First, the deduction, 
from a priori grounds, of a motive and ideal of life; sec- 
ondly, the application of this general theory to the partic- 
ular conditions of existing society.” First, metaphysics, 
if you will; then liberal interpretation and practical appli- 
cation of past and present facts. 

This has a reassuring old-fashioned sound. The schoo! 
of historians and sociologists who think the Great War 
was the death of everything, including common sense, 
would spew metaphysics out of their mouths and get on 
quite as well without bothering to decide on any particular 
place to get to. Mr. Dickinson thinks experience has a 
meaning. The experience of France was the struggle to 
establish the principle of the “sovereignty of the people.” 
This was an attack at the base of the older structure of 
society, a structure of which the Church and divine reve- 
lation were the substance, monarchy the inevitable form. 
Each of these, Church and State, was involved in the 
other; both fell before the principle of democracy. How 
long that victory may last, Mr. Dickinson does not proph- 
esy. The capacity of the sovereign people to deal with the 
social question is still unproved. That Sphinx “faces in- 
scrutably the rising generations.” 

Our own revolution has not yet begun to cut off heads 
in the market place. It is “intellectual” rather than po- 
litical. But it is realk Mr. Lippmann’s book is made «ip 
of lectures which he delivered at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and he deals with the predicament of the person who 
has the responsibility—and possibly the power—to under- 
stand and control our transformation. The modern teacher 
“belongs to a generation which amidst great hesitation, 
wild hope and deep fear, is taking down the stones of the 
temple and is erecting something new, of which the plan 
is not quite clear, in its place. . .. Only by understand- 
ing that he is in the midst of a revolutionary change, ani 
that he is a responsible agent of that change, can he hope 
to find out what his duty is.” 

The best comment on “American Inquisitors” would 
be to quote it from cover to cover. It is packed with wis- 
dom, and all the way through the style is distinguished 
and keen. Occasionally the lecturer shifts into Socratic 
dialogue, and manages even that most difficult form of 
presentation with irony and skill. He takes the two chic! 
examples of our modern reaction, fundamentalism in re- 
ligion and fundamentalism in politics—Dayton, Tennes- 
see, and Chicago—seriously enough to show that the joke 
is on the rest of us, not on the late Mr. Bryan or Mayor 
Thompson. 

The teacher, says Mr. Lippmann, cannot solve the prob- 
lem by instructing the youth in either fundamentalism or 
modernism. He can only point out the bridge which lics 
between them. The basis of the reaction now working 
in our world is strangely similar to the reaction in France. 
Although the form of tyranny is changed, it still invokes 
divine revelation. The fundamentalist in the dialog.c 
says you cannot be tolerant, for, “if you are open-minded 
about revelation you simply do not believe in it. Dou)t 
is an essential part of the method of science, but it is the 
negation of faith.” And, of course, patriotism of the Chi- 
cago kind is also a matter of faith which tolerance de- 
stroys. The issue is not susceptible of compromise. Mr. 
Lippmann puts a calm quietus on the straddlers. ‘Thic 
young must be helped to make a choice; their only escape 
from it is into the field where all the straddlers of this 
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generation have their being—an amiable fog encumbered 
with lies. 

He concludes with this difficult doctrine: “The advance- 
ment of human liberty has, as a matter of practical poli- 
tics, consisted in building up centers of resistance against 
the absolutism of the reigning sovereign.” In the light of 
Mr. Dickinson’s study, we can see that we have moved 
from a time when it was a question of simply ousting a 
fattened nobility for our stomach’s sake. The “sovereignty 
of the people” is a partial fact and an accepted dogma. 
But, says our Socrates, “In our age the power of majorities 
tends to become arbitrary and absolute. And, therefore, 
it may well be that to limit the power of majorities, to 
dispute their moral authority, to deflect their impact, to 
dissolve their force, is now the most important task of 
those who care for liberty.” LyMAN Bryson. 


British Secret Documents 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898- 
1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. 
Vols. I, II. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
New York: British Library of Information. $3 each. 


NE of the extraordinary results of the World War 

has been the unexampled frankness with which the 
German, Austrian, and Russian governments have been 
disclosing its diplomatic origins. Now the British gov- 
ernment, even without the impulse of a socialist political 
revolution, has followed suit, with an admirably edited 
collection of secretissima. Volume XI, the last being first, 
appeared a year ago, and covered the tragic events of 
July, 1914. The two initial volumes now before us be- 
gin with the scramble for political preponderance in China 
in 1898, and close with the epoch-making Anglo-French 
Entente of 1904. 

Now for the first time is revealed, from the English 
side, how Lord Salisbury in 1898 proposed a general En- 
tente with Russia—which came to nothing because of what 
he regarded as the deceitful shilly-shallying of the Tsar’s 
advisers. Then Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was allowed on 
his own hook to make “feelers” toward an alliance with 
Germany—which came to nothing because Biilow and 
Holstein wanted the agreement to include the Triple Alli- 
ance as well as Germany, and because they miscalculated 
England’s dependence on German good will. Even if the 
Germans had received Mr. Chamberlain’s feelers more cor- 
dially, it is doubtful if the negotiations would have come to 
any tangible conclusion, in view of the repugnance of his 
colleagues to any secret agreement which might bind 
England to go to war under conditions of which Parlia- 
ment had not been previously informed. Finally England 
turned to France—and M. Delcassé grasped at the chance 
to get a firm grip on Morocco in return for abandoning 
Egypt to Lord Cromer and the British. 

Here also are seen in detail the secret springs which 
determined the fate of the Samoan Islands, the German 
abandonment of the Boers, the curious Portuguese promise 
not to declare neutrality in the Boer War, the origins of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the repercussions on the 
West of the coming Manchurian conflict in the Far East. 

While not nearly as comprehensive and complete as the 
parallel German volumes, these British documents afford 
an invaluable supplement to “Die Grosse Politik,” and 
constitute a further challenge to the French to make a 
similar clean breast of their political past. S. B. F. 
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Two New Poets 


Hale’s Pond, by James Whaler. 
Vinal. $2. 

The Joy Ride, by Warren Gilbert. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $1.75. 


T would be difficult to find two books of verse so ap- 

parently unlike as these. Mr. Whaler revels in de- 
scriptions of nature, Mr. Gilbert has apparently never 
heard a robin or looked at a daisy; Mr. Gilbert is both- 
ered by Christianity, Mr. Whaler never mentions the sub- 
ject; Mr. Whaler writes long narratives, Mr. Gilbert’s 
much shorter poems chiefly concern the knots and tangles 
of his own mind. 

But it is their very dissimilarity which makes these two 
poets interesting, and their common consideration valuable, 
For they represent a dichotomy which is at present very 
noticeable in American poetry, and which is largely re- 
sponsible for the somewhat wavering and hesitating steps 
that poetry is now making, 

Regarded from this point of view, Mr. Whaler, though 
he is a younger man than Mr. Gilbert, is the more old- 
fashioned as a poet. His six poems, all of them fairly 
long, are reminiscent of both Mr. Robert Frost and Whit- 
man: of Frost in that their subject-matter is New Eng- 
land, and the granite-grained characters to be found there; 
of Whitman in that occasionally, as in the title poem, Mr. 
Whaler lets himself go in a long, loping, rhapsodical 
meter which is not, perhaps, so much Whitman himself 
as it is Mr. Robinson Jeffers: 


New York: Harold 


O Night that was to be our Eden of divine begin- 
nings! 
O Night that revealed life’s ineluctable illusion! 


O pain of pretending, lost for a moment by pressure 
of lips! 


O — of Death, lost for a moment by pretense of 
ife 


Not much can be said in favor of lines like these. But 
it is only fair to say that they show Mr. Whaler at his 
worst, when he bursts into a rhetoric that reminds one of 
Euripides’ remark about the lion lashing itself with its 
own tail. This fault, which appears in long lists of birds, 
of wild flowers, and of analogies, is the chief point to be 
made against Mr. Whaler. It makes his poetry at times 
too lush, and at times too hollow, and it always obscures 
his merits. For Mr. Whaler is a good poet, though his 
quality is not to be got by quotation. He tells a story 
admirably—the lighter pieces, “Monsieur Pipereau” and 
“Jordan,” are excellent reading, the description of a fight 
in “The Runaway” is positively breath-taking—and his 
strong feeling for nature is often vividly expressed. “The 
Runaway” is the best of his six poems; it is a little chaotic, 
perhaps, but it has an intensity which keeps it from being 
derivative, and a richness of allusion which shows definite 
poetic power. Indeed, one may expect much good poetry 
from Mr. Whaler, for he has vitality, and as a rule the 
right words at his command. What he needs is more 
careful selection; his effects tend to be lost in inappropri- 
ate luxuriance. 

Luxuriance is the last word that can be applied to Mr. 
Gilbert. His is a poetry of wit, rather than enthusiasm; 
of intellect rather than emotion. 


Sunset and evening star, a 1920 
ford coupe. ... She talked 


incessantly of nothing in a tone 








tai 
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of strained enthusiasm 

very depressing. 
I was mute. Her resolute bold attitude 
of utter willingness daunted me terribly. 


This is Mr. Gilbert at his best, when he condenses what 
he has to say into a few sharp, ironic phrases, which sur- 
prise, not by a “fine excess,”” but by a sudden, and amus- 
ing, jab at the reader’s mind. Indeed, the effect of many 
of his poems, “My Neighbor’s Wife,” “Our Street,” etc., 
is gained entirely by a quick twist in the last line, which 
reverses the application of everything that has gone before, 
and makes the reader jump. Such poetry has its limita- 
tions, and if Mr. Gilbert tries to go beyond them, as he 
does in the title poem, he is not very successful. But he 
is nearly always clever, and when urged on by his saeva 
indignatio against God and the Puritans, he is often some- 
thing more. On these occasions his writing has a tinge 
of that passionate apprehension of thought which we 
have come to associate with the word “metaphysical.” 

And it is in this sense that Mr. Gilbert is representa- 
tive of contemporary tendencies. As opposed to Mr. 
Whaler’s, his poetry, one may suspect, looks forward. It is 
indicative of that intellectualism which, in Mr. Ransom, 
has already produced truly metaphysical verse, and which, 
in an age of increasing emphasis on the intellect, will per- 
haps be the dominant note of poetry. 

THEODORE SPENCER. 


The Deadlock 


The Deadlock, by V. V. Vieressaev. Translated from 
the Russian by Nina Wissotzky and Camilla Coventry. 
New York: The Century Company. $2. 


EARS ago, Dr. Vikenty Vieressaev got into a cer- 

tain amount of trouble because of his honest account 
of his experiences in the Russo-Japanese War. This book, 
which is also thoroughly honest, and a very fair picture of 
the truth even if it is in fictional form, has undoubtedly 
made its author exceedingly unpopular with both Reds 
and Whites. As you may gather from the title (the Rus- 
sian title was something more like “In a Blind-Alley”), 
it is strictly non-partisan, and, weighing the Revolution- 
aries against the Reactionaries, it finds, from a humanitar- 
ian point of view, little to choose between them. 

Dr. Vieressaev’s sympathies are entirely with the ulti- 
mate ideals of the Bolsheviks, but he cannot swallow their 
methods as he saw them in the terrible days of the civil 
war in the Crimea. He is that unhappy type whom the 
Bolsheviks hate and despise far more than they do the 
frank reactionary: a tender-minded, intelligent man who 
passionately desires certain things for the human race, but 
won’t shoot anybody in order to get them. He by no 
means hates the Bolsheviks, he describes them quite clearly 
as individuals, shows us the difference between them, and 
uncovers, with scrupulous fairness, the working of those 
minds at once ruthless and idealistic. 

While the author’s real purpose is to give us all the 
balancing pros and cons that lead to the deadlock, he also 
manages to write a vivid, solid, and often very exciting 
novel, populated with a large and varied collection of ab- 
sorbingly distinct characters. There is the loyal White, 
Dmitri, who has seen a wounded comrade beaten to death 
by Red sailors, and “would fight with anyone 
long as it was against those fiends.” There is Leonid d, who 
steels himself, when there is so little steel. within 
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do whatever blood-letting is necessary in order to crush the 
enemies of the Revolution. There is Vera, who, in Tsarist 
days, was dismissed from her post because she would not 
shake hands with a doctor who had witnessed an execu- 
tion, and now is heart and soul in the camp of Any Means 
to Our End. There are the thieving, cowardly peasants, 
who think the Red Army is an opportunity for pillage, 
and are nearly shot for it by the Red commander. There 
are the shrewd Crimean Bulgarians, who listen to fren- 
zied speeches about the proletariat and blink, stonily. 
There is the thin middle-aged worker holding a red ban- 
ner in the May Day parade, wiping the sweat from his 
bald head, and saying, contentedly, “God will help us. The 
working class will overcome capital, and then everything 
will come right.” There are the Crimean aristocrats, who 
come out from God knows where when the Bolsheviks 
have evacuated the town and spread white table-clotlis 
and drink champagne. There is the town under curfew, 
deserted, siniste:, with the shots of nameless executions 
ringing out in the night. And then there are the captured 
Bolsheviks digging their own graves with a wild joy in 
their eyes. 

One simply does not take sides. One realizes that the 
people of this book are not Reds or Whites, deliverers or 
vermin, but human beings caught in a fatal landslide and 
acting each according to his nature. Dr. Vieressaev hates 
the act of cruelty, treachery or meanness, but does not hats 
the actor. Such clear heads and scrupulous hearts as his 
inevitably get singed and hurt when fire fights fire in a 
social revolution. 

If we wish a summary of his own point of view, which 
is a tormented Yes and No, it is perhaps best expressed 
in Leonid’s defense of the revolution to Katia, and her 
answer. 

“My dear, it was an eruption, an eruption of huge 
underground forces, in which all the filth was thrown 
up, the burnt-out ashes, and stinking dirt, but at the 
same time a purifying fire, a stream of pure lava came 
with them.” 

“No, you are breeding this dirt; you are purposely 
encouraging all the most violent and selfish instincts; 
you try to inflame them and not to destroy them. . .” 


Both are true, and there’s the deadlock. 
Ropert Litre ct. 








Contributors 


J. M. Keynes was principal representative of the British 
Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference, and Deputy | 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Supreme | 
Economic Council. He is the author of “The Economic | 
Consequences of the Peace,” and other books. 

Paut BiansHarn, Field Secretary of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, is author of a New Republic pam- 
phiet, “Labor in Southern Cotton Mills.” 

“Avan Hersuey” is a pseudonym, used for obvious reasons. 

Maxwett Anperson is co-author with Laurence Stallings 
of “What Price Glory?” and author of several other | 
plays, of whieh the most recent is “Saturday’s Children.” | 

Josern Ratner teaches philosophy at Columbia University. | 
He is a contributor to a number of journals, editor of 
“The Philosophy of Spinoza” and of “The Philosophy 
ef John Dewey.” 

Lrmaw Bryson contributes to current magazines and lec- 
tures on international relations for the extension divi- | 
sion of the University of California. 

Tusovore Spencer is a graduate student at Harvard Uni- | 


versity. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


The Closed Garden 


the new novel by 


JULIAN GREEN 


Author of “Avarice House”’ 


HARRY HANSEN says: 


“This author is not a meteor but a fixed star in 
the literary heavens. ... A powerful story, with 
great influence on the emotions of the reader.” 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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New York 





THE AMERICAN 
DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA 
—SUMMER OF 1928 


The Russian authorities have again offered to receive parties 
of Americans sponsored by 
of America and the Open Road. 


Each group is limited to 8 members plus a qualified American 
leader and a Russian interpreter. 


Time in Russia: 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks. 

Inclusive round trip, New York to New 
York: $725 and up. 

Sailings: June 16, 23, 30 and July 7. 

Visas: Application through the Open Road. 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
2 West 46th Street 


the National Student Federation 


New York 








12 Mt. Morris Park West, 


What I Believe 


By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


The clear, frank, unequivocal and complete CREDO for a 
of a man who has never beaten about the bush. All 
questions of interest to eager, forward-looking men 
and women discussed and answered. 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE 
New York City. 


Ask for free sample copy of Critic and Guide. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 
Eminent 
Author and Journalist 
Returns to America 


Limited Lecture Tour 
Jan.-Mar., 1929. 


CLARE LEIGHTON 
Artist and Traveler 
First Lecture Tour in This 
Country Jan.-Feb., 1929, 


“Her work is attracting more 
and more attention both in 
England and here.”—Henry 
Goddard Leach, The Forum. 








Times Building 


Exclusive Platform Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


New York City 





THEATRES 


THEATRES 








EUGENE O’NEILL'S 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN ****svening oniy at 6:30 








THEATRE GUILD presents 


*“VOLPONE”’ 
WEEK OF MAY 28 


“MARCO MILLIONS” 


GUILD THEATRE, WEST 52d STREET 
Mats. Thurs, and Sat. 


WEEK OF MAY 21 











SUMMER PLACES 


POSITIONS WANTED 








For refreshing rest 
in real country 


Take a vacation at Topstone Farm, in the 
seclusion of the Connecticut hills, where 
quiet back-country roads, hillside pastures, 
woods, old orchards, brooks and ponds, in- 
vite you. There is room for a limited 
number of guests who wish to enjoy these 
days of advancing spring. Only 1% hours 
from New York. 
TOPSTONE FARM 
Write Telephone: 
RK. F. D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. Ridgefield 648 


When the New Yorker Wants to 

Forget New York He Can Retire 

to that Unique Vacation Retreat 
WESTERN VIEW FARM 


Now open for its Ninth Season. 2% hours 
from New York City. Elevation 1,000 feet. 
Rates $42.00 a week, $7.50 a day. 

Address 
Edward G. Ohmer, New Milford, Conn. 


Brook Bend Corner House 


MONTEREY. MASS 
R. R. Station—Gt. Barrington, 
P. O. Monterey 

It is beautiful in the Berkshires in the 
Spring and Sammer. 

Miss Leila Livingston Morse and Miss 
Marjorie Louise Lewis have arranged to 
take care of a few people who want charm- 
ing, quiet surroundings and delicious food. 











TEACHER, thoroughly experienced in both 
primary work and art instruction. Now 
connected with prominent private school. 
Wishes position with private school in or 
near New York City. Excellent reasons 
for change. Present polesy Se per month. 
Address, Box 559, New public. 


Young Woman, Californian, teaching expe- 
rience in Los Angeles schools, graduate 
work at Columbia, wants teaching or other 
osition. Specializes in Spanish, English, 
rama, Journalism. New York or Phila- 
delphia vicinity preferred. Box 570, New 
Republic. 


Position Wanted by twe attractive young 
women with Bachelor’s degrees from Smith 
and Vassar Colleges respectively, and de- 
grees of Master of Arts in the History of 
Art from the University of Chicago. Will- 
ing te consider positions alone or together. 
Box 569, New Republic. 











Woman, married, teacher with M.A. 
wishes tutoring in Latin, English, 
German; or charge of children. Middle 
West. Box 566, New Republic. 


TEACHER—High school English, but also 
ready for any ap exigencies; 
young man of some intelligence whose ex- 
perience is short though confident. Box 
067, New Republic. 


LANGUAGES 








MOTION PICTURE 








PERSONALITY, PO PLEASURE 
French, Spanish, Italian 
Lessons before your trip abroad. 
Prof. Albert J. Simard, B.S., M.M. 
109 West 54th St. Circle 0854 




















Tue AMERICAN Society For CULTURAL 
Revations Wits Russia (U. S. S. R.) 


presents 


Prof. Ivan P. Paviov’s 
**Mechanics of the Brain’’ 


A motion picture showing the behavior of 
animal and man based on his work as 
Director of the Physiological Laboratories, 
Leningrad. 

with a lecture by the noted behaviorist 


John B. Watson 
Wed. Eve., May 23rd, at 8:30 
118 W. 43d 8t.. TOWN HALL, New York, 
Tickets 75¢ to $1.50, tax exempt. 


On Sale at Society’s Headquarters, 49 B. 
25th St. (Tel, Mad. Sq. 8545), and 
Town Hall box office. 











GENERAL 


STAY IN PARIS 
and meet university women of other 
Nations. 
in the Latin Quarter 
at the American University Women’s 
Paris Club 
4, rue de Chevreuse, VI®* 
Rates: From 40 francs a day up for room, 
breakfast and dinner. 
Open to University Women and 
their Friends 
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THE NEW 








from twelve years 
upward, founded 
by Mrs. Theodate 
Fane Riddle. The 
school is equipped 
not only for col- 
lege preparation, 
but also with 
unique facilities 
for the all-around 
development 
of each boy. The 
aim of the school 


AVON OLD FARMS; AVON, CONNECTICUT 


A Progressive Boarding School and Junior College for Boys 








For information address 
FRANCIS MITCHELL FROELICHER, Provost, Avon Ola farms, Avon, Conn. 


is to offer a 
broad, cultural 
education. 

The buildings 
possess a singu- 
lar beauty and 
the estate com- 
prises three thou- 
sand acres of for- 
est, trout streams 
and ten miles of 
horseback trails. 





CHILD CARE 





” 








Play Groups for Children of Busy 
Parents 


We are a small groups for 
play and recreation, of children be- 
tween. the ages of ‘four and eight. 
Emphasis on music, rhythmic ex- 
canes, handcraft and out of door 
ph wi as well as study. Three hours 
ily, Fifth Avenue, opposite Cen- 
tral Park, Roof Garden. Children 
of parents traveling abroad may be 
taken in full board. One group 
during summer months at a sea- 
aa — Address, Franciska 
Schwimmer, 2 W. 83d Street, New 
York City, by appointment only. 











A COUNTRY HOME 

for a normal, healthy boy. Cultural en- 
vironment with a young couple living on 
a farm delightfully situated in the hills 
above the Delaware River. Easily acces- 
sible to either New York or Philadelphia. 
Address, Box 658, New Republic. 


FOR RENT 








Sublet for summer, furnished 
three-room apartment, large 
kitchenette, cool, convenient to 
park and subway. Reasonable 
rent. Telephone Butterfield 3035 
before ten. East 83rd Street. 














FOR RENT: Bank Street, near 12th St. en- 

trance to 7th Ave. subway, three large, 

quiet, airy rooms, kitchen, bath. bly 

furnished. Linen. Books. From June Ist 

fo, Beptem per 15th, $350. References. Box 
ew Republic. 


HOMES 


MT. AIRY IS IN 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


A good place to live and where real 
estate values are increasing more 
rapidly than Manhattan and the 
Bronx. It adjoins Seas 
is high dry ‘and beautifull <o 
with some fine views of the mong 
One hour from Grand Central with best 
commuting service out of New York. awit 
houses and bungalows on wegeert 








building going on — Coa 
lots with village wat A bo ectric- 
ty from $600 to $700. or Goon En- 


quire Harry Kelly, 104 Fifth Ave., Tel. 


Walkins, 7581, 


CORONA DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA. A 
beautiful, highly improved weacoast village 
on Newport Bay, 40 mi. 8. of Los Angeles. 
Mrees. Utilities. Stores. Excellent trans- 
portation. Desirable homesites §700 up. 
Low int. A term of years in which to pay. 
Circular on request. K. I. FULTON & CO., 
Corona del Mar, Calif. 








SUMMER PLACES 


THE BIG DEEP CABIN 
FOR SALE 


Artist’s Studio Camp at Yous: in-the- 
Catskills (near Kingston, N. Y. Half acre 
gresnes situated on Sawkill k, short 
walk from post office. Story-and- -half stu- 
dio, 28’ x has stone fireplace for logs. 
Rustic dining: orch, 20° X17. Kitchen, 
25’ X 15’. Sleeping porches ; simple plumb- 
ing; electricity. Antique cabin furnishings. 
A charming summer home for artist’s or 
musician’s. family. Price ,000. Photo- 
grees on request. Owner, 03 Watson ct. 
‘rankfort, Kentucky. 








FOR RENT. Simply furnished cottage ad- 
joining Hurricane Lodge. in the Adiron- 
dacks. Three double bedrooms, two baths, 
living-room, dining-room and _ kitchen, 
large porches with magnificent view. Golf 
links, swimming-pool and excellent table 
at Hurricane Lodge. Rent for season $350. 
Address Eugene H. Byrne, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 





Southwest Harbor Maine. Two new 
furnished cottages together or sep- 
erately on two acres of land. Each 
has living room, fireplace, kitchen, 
dining room, two baths, four bed- 
rooms. Convenient to hotel for meals. 
Mrs. Johnson, 1900 24th N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


WANTED—as paying guests, an artistic 
or literary couple. June to October. Old 
cqlonial home. furnished with antiques, 
near Castine, Maine, overlooking salt water. 
Has large studio. Must furnish best ref- 
erences. Box 561, New Republic. 








Lyme, Conn. Colonial House, eight rooms. 
hand hewn beams, fire place, electric water 
pump, with all modern improvements but 
old world charm. Bathing near. Rent 
$600 season. Higgins, Chelsea 9204. 


BOOKS 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 


NOMINAL FEE! 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 
ae. SS ~~ or profession when writing 


Esoterika Biblion, Ine., Dept. C2. 


45 West 45th Street 
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SUMMER PLACES 





Institute of World Unity 
“Creating the New World Outlook” 
Green Acre, Eliot, Maine 


LECTURE COURSES 





Secend Season 
HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Ph.D. 
of Princeton. 


July 30-August 3. 
Five lectures on “The World Today 
in Terms of World Unity.” 
FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS, Ph.D. 
of Smith College. 
August 6-10. 
Five lectures on “Racial Differences 
and International Harmony.” 
EDWIN ARTHUR BURTT, Ph.D. of 
University of Chicago. 
August 13-17. 
i  Sestenes on “Science, Philosophy 
Religion.” 
aiamaamee SCHMIDT, Ph.D. of Cor- 
nell University. 
August 20-24. 
Five lectures on “The Evolution of 
Religion.” 


Terms 
4 courses, $20. 1 course, $5. 
Single lecture, $1.50. 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD saa 
The purpose of the Institute a8 to 
= ope yee oe lee the hon 
nis an acce) r 
sponaibic ‘echolare’ in rene ol * 
osophy an those 
which eee te a Sacks for faith in 
the capacities of humanity to achieve 
~ apt rit of unity Co co-operation in 


vital interests 
4 enkinn. 
The site is —_~ r ite remarkable 
natural a and Two 


hundred acres, inn, cottages, commu- 
nity house, library, arts and crafts stu- 
dio, ng dormitories and camps. 
Bathing, boating, tennis, golf, etc. 
Accommodations at reasonable rates. 
Send for P: today. 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street, New York City. 

















WOODSTOCK IN THE CATSKILLS 


Colony Musicians and Artists. Coloni«! 
house with old timbers, large dining-roon 

six-foot fireplace, library, maid’s room an‘! 
bath, o—, floor. 4 yo bath and 


sleeping porch upstairs. Mo mn and va! 
ley views from two stone terraces anid 


covered porch, 2-car $1,000 season 
Telephone Endicott fsa “Moskdesy to Fri- 
day, or write Box 568, New Republic. 
WOODSTOCK, Ulster Co., N. ¥. TO RENT 
June 15th to October ist, for $600. One 
mile from village overlooking valley. House 
with living room, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
large sleeping porch and bathroom. Also 
studio and garage. Gravity waters, elec- 
tricity and telephone. References require: 
Write to C. A., c/o New Republic. 


TO RENT COUNTRY HOMES at 

Woodstock, N. Y. In picturesque ar- 

tistic, li , musical colony. Fur- 

ym a “ two to five rooms : 
g porches, five acres natura 

woodland, private swimming pool, 

garage \F. Maule, 308 W. 80th Si. 
York City. 


BYRDCLIFFE, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
THE Re cogging a summer ron June be 
open under now ———_ from June 25. 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare tm writing for newspa mag: 
unnecessary. ils 


en 


Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 








That Sodality of Thinkers” 


O the New York Times calls T. R. B. ‘That 
sodality of thinkers who compose ‘Washington 


Notes’ for The New Republic.” 


T. R. B. may be a sodality, and then again he may 
not. We are not at liberty to tell. But few sodalities 
or individuals either could make a shrewder analysis 
of the political scene, of the government behind the 
government at Washington. 


Usually, as he has pointed out, the deep-laid schemes 
attributed to party leaders by the correspondents are 
beyond the intentions if not the intelligence of those 
gentlemen. In this issue he analyzes a party leader, in 
terms not of deep-laid schemes, but of very human 
foibles and hesitations. 


Add to T. R. B.’s weekly notes the political articles 
by editors, special contributors, and Felix Ray. You 
will find that for terse interpretation of politics The 
New Republic is hard to match. 


Read it every week as a handbook to the campaign. 


T 


With new suppressions 
and blacklists continually 
cropping out, Arthur 


Garfield Hays’s book 


“Let 
Freedom 
Ring” 
is grimly appropriate. It 
explains six famous cases 
of suppression, their psy- 
chological as well as their 
legal aspects, and carries 
@ persuasive reminder in 
an election year of cer- 
tain constitutional liber- 
ties on which our govern- 


ment supposedly rests. 





And now you can have The New Republic till after eleo 
tion with any New Republic book you choose for only $2.50. 


We recommend Raushenbush and Laidlers new “Power 


Control” for its bearing on an important campaign issue. 





The New Republic 


421 West 21st St. New York. 


I enclose 


(1 $5.75 for a year’s subscription 
and “Let Freedom Ring.” 


C) $2.50 for a campaign subscrip- 


tion and 


deeded ne 











BOO ME ee es 





“At this stage of the campaign it is not the function of a journal like the 
New Republic to pick favorites. Its editors are much more interested in 
doing a different job. They would like, if possible, to make sure that, 
no matter who is elected, the American voters will understand what they 
have decided and why.” 


A list of books for the 
CAMPAIGN YEAR 


selected by The New Republic Bookstore from the lists of all the pub- 
lishers. These books, with few exceptions, were written as a part of the 
great national effort to inform the democracy about men and issues picked 


Che New 
REPUBLIC 


r 















BOOKS 





id | to play the big political rdles in 1928. It is a list from which to choose 
ie at 107 East 34th your campaign reading. They may be ordered on the blank below and 
1 New York will be sent postpaid anywhere in the country. In stock at the store. 

; PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY. Speeches THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

\ and State Papers of Alfred E. Smith, ed- IN THE MODERN STATE, by 

- edited by Henry Moskowitz. Harcourt, Charles C. Marshall. Dodd, Mead... 2.50 
; B ‘ : $3.00 

a’ . DORE csi cavecesiuyed oes ss ecg eka. 

; race AS IKNEW THEM. Presidents and Pol- 

y DRIFTING SANDS OF PARTY itics from Grant to Coolidge, by Henry 

: POLITICS, by Oscar W. Underwood. Rg DONG UNO 8 55 sarn'a dec enke ss 5.00 
COME 60 oo vin egy ind dg’nsdbeaees 3.50 MEN OF DESTINY, by Walter Lipp- 

; ‘ HERBERT HOOVER, by Will Irwin. pubtieg, GRGMINON 6.66 cee siesabicic 2.50 
; SOD a weer oscbel oscdeaveerers see LET FREEDOM RING, by Arthur Gar- 

‘ ALFRED E. SMITH, by Henry F. field Hays. Boni and Liveright coevesee 2.50 
; Pringle. Macy-Masius.........200005 3.50 THE AMERICANS IN SANTO 

fi - : 

Q HAMILTONIAN PRINCIPLES, edited ae n,n, 
i by James Truslow Adams. Little, Brown 2.00 Bere 02 Seeees sak hes Beers 

ih THE LOOT J 

. JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES, edited Rafael de Nogales. McBrldeee +.” 2.50 
: by James Truslow Adams. Little, Brown 2.00 ; 

¥ m sgt HOW WE GOT OUR LIBERTIES, by 

a — yas RANS,” by Don C. Seitz. ae Lucius B. Swift. Bobbs-Merrill........ 2.50 
‘ OEE 2 iws.ss vnc aphaw awed oan tia ; 

if PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, edited 

e "i "Sa Siiak R. Keot. Cotman. His- cas by J. B. Condliffe. University of Chicago 3.00 
4 PE RE Ry rd ; TAMMANY HALL, by M. R. Werner. 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY: A His Dating, Beli <...00c 00202, = 5.00 
if tory, by William Starr Myers. Century.. 5.00 

] UP FROM THE CITY STREETS. A | The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 

q Life of Alfred E. Smith, by Norman j 107 East 34th Street, New York City 

4 —— Henry Moskowitz. Har- in PAs oA ott US. «+0. send me postpaid the following 
iq PEND. .c 0 sogednceeseaabals Geen y 

POWER CONTROL, by Raushenbush and PPUTTTITTITTTTITTTLTTTTTLT rr rriieiriirirrerr eee 
$ Laidler. New Republic A ae Se 1.00 POU URES EOS SEC SCSSCOCCC CCC OCT CSCC COSC CCC CCC ee Te ee ee eee eee 
4 PRIMARY ELECTIONS, b Charles E. | COCO CHOOSE EEE EES EEO HEHE SOE HEE HEHE EEE EEE ES ESO SESSEeeeeeee® 
i Merriam and Louise Overacker. Univer- b spvensacsscennonnsinaiesicedoass) sonseeaiibabibiebbebass + 
ii sity of Chicago. ........-.seseeeeees 3.00 ; NGM. .cocccccoccesceveccesececccsscsasseescosssesetevccese 
p PORTRAIT OF A MAN AS GOV- ——} Adaret.scssssssseeseses insinaiadeilpinncAbecassonagsi-- 

ERNOR, by Thomas H. Dickinson. } aE 
Macmillan S die a hale ec ge eae 1.00 ; SSCS SSS ESESE CH RESSEF ESSERE EEE EE Ee eeeater §-23-23 








